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ST. ODILO: A FORERUNNER OF ST. BERNARD IN 
MARIOLOGY 


A CURSORY examination of the intellectual and spiritual movements 
-|4 Lof the eleventh century suffices to convince us that it witnessed the 
.jawakening of a tender devotion to Our Blessed Lady. The appearance 
of such hymns as the Sa/ve Regina and the Alma Redemptoris Mater; the 
composition of the Cursus Beatae Mariae,* the multiplication of private 
j,| Prayers and devotions,* the consecration of Saturday with a votive Mass in 
_ her honour, and even the employment of a kind of Rosary,° all this gives 
fgvidence of a new spirit and a new tendency in Christian spirituality. The 
}, |Prilliant flowering of Marian devotion in the twelfth century was not due 
*o the renaissance that was taking place in the monasteries and universities 
ly\of France, but owed its existence to the seeds sown in various places in 
‘Furope in the preceding century. Any simplification which attributes to 
lone outstanding personality the results of the labours of many obscure 
individuals and of several generations must necessarily distort the true 
facts of the case. A lack of perspective and proportion, therefore, is shown 
in conceiving Saint Bernard as the only Mariologist between Saint John 
‘Damascene and Saint Bernardine of Siena, and in leaving unrecorded the 

.. more modest, though no less real, contributions of humbler workers in the 

same field.® 


loft In particular, it is unhistorical to neglect the contribution of the vast 


een organization of Cluny, which not only flourished for two centuries 


1 Attributed to Herman Contractus, +1054. It owes its popularity to Cluny, where 


IN€ it was sung on great feasts. Peter the Venerable decreed that it should be used in pro- 
he cessions from 113$>‘and stimulated by Cluny’s example it was introduced into Citeaux 


ho about the middle of the twelfth century. The legend that attributes the phrase “‘O clemens, 
id O pia, etc.” to Saint Bernard dates from the sixteenth century. 
1d; 2 Migne. P.L. CXLV, 230. 
3 Cf. the celebrated prayers of St. Anselm of Canterbury, Migne, CLVIII, 948, sq. The 
Oratio XLIX, ib. 946, a development of the prayer Singularis meriti from the Book of 
ey Cerne, is by Maurillus of Cluny, +1067. The prayers of St. Anselm of Lucca, + 1086, 
Y written for the Countess Mathilda (Rev. Ascet. e¢ Myst., No. 73, pp. 23-72), of St. John 
Y: Gualbert, +1073, St. Peter Damien, +1072, are in the same tradition. 
tif 4 An institution due primarily to Alcuin. 
it. °Mabillon, Annales, Vol. IV, lib. LVIII, c. 70. He connects the recitation of the 
Angelic salutation 60 times a day, as mentioned by Herman of Tournai, with the corona of 
jgems placed by Godiva, foundress of Coventry Cathedral, around the neck of Our Lady’s 
~ \statue. 


¢ L *Dom Wilmart (Auteurs Spirituels et textes devots., p. 476) justly remarks that Anselm, 
|Hugh of St. Victor, Abelard and Bernard do not suffice to account for the immense changes 
‘that took place in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is interesting to note that the 
| pteponderating spiritual influence issued from Northern Italy: Anselm (Aosta), Lanfranc 
(Pavia), Wm. of Dijon (Volpiano), John of Fécamp (Ravenna), John, Homo Dei (Frut- 
\tuaria), John Gualbert (Florence), Peter Damien (Ravenna), etc. I do not imply, however, 
that all of these influenced Mariology. 
Vol. xxiv. 193 E 
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before the time of Saint Bernard, but exerted its supreme influence over 
more than eight hundred monasteries.1 ‘“The eleventh century,”’ says 
Male, “‘instinctively felt that in this sanctuary the lamp of the Church was 
kept alight.”” It would be strange indeed if that light shed no rays on 
Mariology. The customary attitude, which makes Saint Bernard the 
creator of medieval devotion towards Our Lady, which reduces his religion 
to a Mariolatry and his theology to a Mariology, is both excessive and 
erroneous. Dante, it is true, introduces Saint Bernard in his Divina Com- 
media as the representative figure of devotion to Mary in the Middle Ages.? 
But a poetic symbol is not necessarily accurate history; and if we are to 
obtain a clear picture of the situation we must subject the great spiritual 
movements and the gradual evolution of ideas to a more critical analysis, 
and attribute to each particular element its true place and importance. To 
say, as does Vernet,* that Saint Bernard is the great innovator of the Middle 
Ages, is not only a clumsy generality, but a poor compliment to a writer 
who never expressed any opinion that was untraditional. Saint Bernard 
excels in the brilliance of his style and the beauty of his expression; but he 
remains in the main current of tradition, and between himself and Saint 
Anselm, as regards the question of Mariology, it is difficult to discover any 
real difference. Certainly he cannot be held directly responsible for the 
popular devotion to Mary in the twelfth century, for this was largely the 
result of the ‘‘Miracle’’ literature. His achievement and his genius are in 
no way lessened by saying this: his reputation cannot fail to be enhanced by 
the truth. 

If therefore we draw attention to a much lesser light of an earlier period 
it is not from any desire to detract from the achievement of the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, but solely in order to give credit to a humbler worker, who has 
perhaps been overlooked for too long. It would be impossible in a short 
article to examine the whole Cluniac output in the field of Mariology, even 
were it all in print: but perhaps Saint Odilo, the ruler of Cluny’s destinies 
from 994 to 1048, may be taken as representative. 

Even before the time of Saint Odilo there had been a fairly solid, though 
not wordy, devotion to Our Lady. Saint Odo (926-942), who had set on 





ne 1 Pourrat (Christian Spirituality) gives only three pages to it. Saint Bernard receives 
ty-six. 

2 Paradiso, canto XX XI. 3 Medieval Spirituality, p. 91. 

4 The collections of Miracula Beatae Mariae Virginis were drawn up to show the power 
of the intercession of Our Lady in all circumstances. The strong influence of these pious 
stories on the devotion to Our Lady is incontestable. These collections already existed 
at the end of the eleventh century before Saint Bernard’s fame had spréad, but they multi- 
plied greatly in the twelfth century. The earlier collectors, like Herman of St. John of 
Laon, +-1113, Herman of St. Martin of Tournai, +1130, Gauthier of Cluny, +1140, were 
followed much later by the Cistercians, Herbert of Clairvaux and Cesarius of Heisterbach. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to my edition of an example of this literature, the 
Verses on Our Lady by the Cistercian, Roger of Ford (Collectanea Ordinis Cisterc., 1939, 
pp. 44-54). For the contents of this literature and its ramifications see H. L. D. Ward, 
a of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, Vol. I, pp. 
586-740. 
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foot the monastic revival in France and Italy, had left traces of it, and 
bequeathed to the Church the title Mother of Mercy as a fitting description 
of the Mother of God. He first gave expression to it in a prayer for deliver- 
ance when, as a young man, he was torn ftom his sacerdotal vocation and 
thrust by his father into military service. ‘‘O Lady, Mother of Mercy, on this 
night thou didst bring forth the Saviour of the world. Deign to be my 
advocate (oratrix): let me take refuge in thy glorious and singular child- 
bearing . . . and because, O Lady, through thee He showed Himself to 
the world, through thee, I beseech thee, let thy Son show mercy to me.””! 
This, it would seem, was the first mention of the phrase Mater Misericordiae, 
and from Cluny, where it became the favourite name of Our Lady, it passed 
into the Salve Regina,* into collections of private prayers, and eventually into 
the sermons of Saint Bernard, whence it passed to the whole Church. 

Odilo was heir to this tradition. He had dedicated himself to the Mother 
of God and meditated assiduously on all the aspects of her earthly life. He 
conceived such a burning devotion towards her that, in the words of Saint 
Peter Damian his biographer, “‘when he was singing in choir and reached 
that versicle of the Te Deum which says, Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem, 
he immediately prostrated himself on the ground, and thus manifested by 
the attitude of his body by what intense heavenly love he was moved.’ 
Odilo’s private devotion soon became a custom at the monastery of Cluny, 
and may have influenced the practice of the whole Church to kneel at the 
versicle, Te ergo. 

Though Odilo ruled Cluny for fifty-four years his literary remains are, in 
comparison with the output of other writers of the time, practically negli- 
gible. We possess only fourteen sermons on the various festivals of the 
year, two of which are mere fragments, together with some scraps of verse.4 
This certainly seems little enough material from which to construct a com- 
plete Mariology: yet the elements they contain are so closely related that 
they satisfy our mind that Odilo had built up for himself a fairly solid edifice 
of Marian doctrine and devotion. Though there is only one complete 
sermon on Our Lady, it is interesting to note that he mentions her in prac- 
tically all his other utterances, and that the only subject which has inspired 
him to write verse is the praise of the Mother of God. A superficial exam- 
ination of the sermons shows that his main ideas revolve about the various 
aspects of Our Lady’s life, but a closer consideration helps us to recognize 
the first glimmerings of that devotion which became known in the thirteenth 
century as the Fifteen Joys of Our Lady.5 

1 Vita Odonis auctore Joanne monacho. Migne. P. L. CX XXIII, col. 47. 

2 The original opening words of the Sa/ve were ‘“‘Salve Regina Misericordiae”. As such 
they were quoted by Peter the Venerable in his Statutes, cap. LXXVI. It seems probable 
that the Mater was introduced before the Sa/ve entered Cistercian circles. St. Bernard uses 
the title in Sermo Dom. I post oct., Epiph. IT, 4, and in Dom. infra Oct. Assumpt., I, 15. 

3 Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, ed., Marrier and Duchesne, facsimile of 1915, col. 318. 

* Bib. Clun., cols. 369—408. 


5 For an example see the Meditations of Stephen of Salley, -+-1252, on the “Fifteen Joys”, 
ed. by Dom. Wilmart, Auteurs spirituels . . . pp. 317-358. 
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These ‘‘Joys”’ are Mary’s nativity, her life of virtue in preparation for the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the Annunciation, her prayer and meditation on | 
the wonder that was taking place within her, the Visitation, the coming of | 
the Magi, the Presentation, the Finding in the temple, the hidden life with 
Jesus at Nazareth, her association with the public life of Christ, her- witness 
of the accomplishment of man’s salvation, her knowledge of the Resurrection, 
her presence at the Ascension, her reception of grace on the day of Pente- 
cost, and her remaining days in the custody of Saint John. No detail seems 
too insignificant for Odilo’s examination, and from each he wrests some- 
thing of significance for doctrine or devotion. It is well to insist on this 
point, which may seem banal, in view of the fact that he appears to anticipate 
by two centuries a devotion which played so notable a part in medieval 
spirituality.1 But this facet of Odilo’s teaching is found mainly in one 
sermon, whereas our endeavour should be to give a synthesis of his doctrine 
garnered from all his writings. : 


In conformity with the soundest tradition of Catholic teaching, Odilo 
recurs most frequently to the Divine Motherhood and to her consequent 
plenitude of grace, to her perpetual virginity, to her co-operation in the 
work of the Redemption, and to her singular holiness which merited for her 
the final assumption into heaven. We will look at each of these points in 
turn. 

The Motherhood of Mary was already foretold in the Old Testament. 
Isaias had said that a root would spring out of Jesse and that a child would 
be born to them who should sit on the throne of his father David. ‘“O 
wonderful prophet!” cries Odilo. ‘‘He should be called not prophet but 
evangelist, because he reveals with clarity all the mysteries of our salvation, 
foretells others that are to be unfolded, and speaks of others as if they had 
already happened. He promises that a Virgin shall give birth to a child, 
that a shoot shall spring from Jesse, that a child shall be born to us, and 
shows by the names he gives him that he shall be God.’’? King David 
also, “‘who merited the grace of having the Virgin, who should bring forth 
Christ for us, chosen from his family,”’ foretold this mystery. ‘“‘For, being 
desirous to recount the mysteries of the Lord’s Incarnation, he said: He 
shall descend like the rain into the fleece.”* God’s action on Mary, there- 
fore, began with her nativity and continued until the time of the mission of 
Gabriel. ‘‘Mary is the dazzling star that illumines with her radiance the 
whole of time: and through her we receive the light of life.”* ‘“‘For the 
stars, as you are aware,” he goes on to explain, ‘‘are by the will of God 


1] do not mean to imply that other writers had not mentioned this meditation on the 
points of Our Lady’s life: but that, at this period, the early part of the eleventh century, 
Odilo’s grouping is more complete and mote in conformity with what later became the 
recognized devotion. It would be unnatural to suppose that what was at the heart of 
Christianity could be completely missed by all. 

2 Sermo de Epiphania Domini., col. 376. Bibl. Clun. 8 Ibid. 

4 Hymnus de Nativitate Beatae Mariae, col. 408. 
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ordained to shine during the night, and to precede the appearance of the sun. 
Our shining morning star was being made ready at a time when the darkness 
of ignorance was lying heavy on the world and was about to be driven away 
by a propitious God, so that Christ Our Lord, the Sun of Justice might 
shine forth through her upon us . . . Oh, how immense and how brilliant 
a star was the Mother of God and the ever Virgin Mary, from whom that 
brightness, that radiance, that light, the Word made Flesh, came forth to 
us|??? 
He then goes on to speak of the coming of the angel Gabriel. 


We have heard that the Angel was sent by God the Father to the 
Virgin: we have heard the Virgin greeted by an unusual word of saluta- 
tion, and we have seen her troubled by that greeting . . . But after she 
had received consoling and dutiful reassurances, the most holy Virgin, 
questioning, or rather, insisting, began to enquire how this thing should 
be ... The Angel explained how this thing, which was contrary to 
nature, which was without paralle], would come to pass by the inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit and the overshadowing of the Most High. O 
unheard of and admirable example of singular humility! She who 
rejoices at having conceived her Lord and Creator, and who does not 
doubt that He will be born of her, does not hesitate to call herself the 
handmaid of the Lord, though she knows full well, without offending 
against her deep humility, that she is Mistress of all the faithful.? 


Odilo sees in her obedience and in her humility the particular sources 
of her meriting (de congruo) to become the Mother of God. As Eve had 
brought death to the human race by disobedience, so Mary brought life by 
obedience. As Eve had been cursed for her disbelief, so Mary for her 
humble faith had been blessed. Eve had received punishment: but Mary 
obtained grace. But these were not her only titles of merit. Mary was the 
first of all women to consecrate her virginity to God: “‘She chose the better 
part, and therefore she merited that the Son of God should, at the announce- 
ment of the Angel, receive from her the body of our Redemption.”* She 
also merited it because she was ever active both in prayer and in the corporal 
works of mercy, and thus deserved an increase of grace which reached the 
perfection which befitted the Mother of God. ‘“‘Let us see, my brethren, if 
Our Lady (Domina Nostra)® exercised in the house of God both the active 
life, which Martha pursued in labour, and the contemplative life, which Mary 
enjoyed by listening and choosing. Just as Saint John said little of the 
external acts of Our Lord’s life, but much about the nature of His divinity, 


1 Sermo de Incarnatione Dominica., col. 383. ? Thid., col. 382. 
3 Fragment de Nativitate Mariae, col. 408. * Sermo de Assumptione., col. 402. 
5 The appearance of this title here disposes of Pourrat’s claim that “Saint 


gave and rendered popular the name ‘Our Lady’, by which since the twelfth century Catholic 
-~ loves copierole the Mother of God.” It appears also in the prayers of St. Anselm of 
cca, +1086. 
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so we believe that the Mother of God was not so intent on the active life 
as to prevent herself from devoting her life to contemplation...” This | 
life of union with God and of service to her neighbour was continued after | 
her Annunciation. 

As there are two natures in Christ, Odilo makes a distinction between | 
His eternal generation by the Father and His temporal birth of the Mother: 
“*There was as much humility in the assumed humanity as there was sublimity 
in the divine majesty. Sublime in His own nature, He was lowly in ours: 
He lay in the manger: He sat enthroned in heaven; lying in the bosom of 
His Mother, He sat at the right hand of the Father.”’? And again: “‘He could 
have no Mother according to His divinity, because He is Creator of the 
Mother. He (as man) was made not by divine, but by human generation. 
Because He was made man, He was born God . . . He was made from His 
Mother, but born of His Father. But He who was born and given are not 
different, but the same. For there is one Son of God, born of the Father and 
issued from the Virgin . . . !’8 

This fine passage, which I believe he has taken from Saint Ambrose, is 
pursued somewhat further, but Odilo does not come to the point of bringing 
out Mary’s relationship with the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. He 
does, however, realize that the fact of becoming Mother of God brings with 
it certain prerogatives, and he proceeds to call Mary “‘Domina’’, as we have 
just seen. She is Mistress of the faithful, Mistress of the world, Mistress 
also of heaven.* He does not explain what he really means by these titles 
beyond saying: ‘Most deservedly is she called Mistress, because whilst pre- 
serving perpetually intact her virginity, she merited to conceive and later 
to bring forth the Master of creation.” This seems to imply both dignity 
and power, a dignity that immeasurably surpasses that of all creatures, a 
power that extends over all the redeemed whether on earth or in glory: a 
dignity and power, therefore, which dwarfs the highest of the angels into 
insignificance; “ultra angelorum gloriam’’.6 And if she is ‘Queen of 
Virgins,’ then by the same title she is Queen of Patriarchs and Prophets, 
of Apostles and Martyrs, of Pontiffs, Confessors and Doctors.8 Though 
Odilo does not say so in express words, we feel that he would say she is 
Mistress and Queen because she is Co-redemptrix. The logical implication 
of Mary’s dignity as Mother of God is that she is full of grace, for the grace 
bestowed must be commensurate with the office imposed upon her and 
correspond to her triple relationship with the three Divine Persons. Odilo 
arrives at this truth from another angle: 


It was most appropriate that she who was to give birth to the Power 
and Wisdom of God, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and 


1 Ibid. 2 Sermo de Nativitate Domini., col. 372. 
3 Sermo de Assumptione, col. 403. * Col. 382, col. 330 

5 Sermo de Incarnatione, col. 382. 

© Hymnus de Assumption, col. 406. “Super choros angelorum”, etc., ibid. 
7 Ibid. 8 Sermo. de Assumptione, col. 405. 
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knowledge, should be descended from the richest, the wisest and the 
most powerful kings of Juda. For the Mother of God was poor in 
earthly possessions but full of heavenly blessings: she was indigent in 
temporal things but brimming over with divine gifts. She was so 
poverty-stricken that she had no lamb to offer for her purification, but 
she was so opulent in spiritual things that she could conceive, without 
losing her virginity, the Lamb who takes away the sins of the world.? 


Odilo thus considers the fullness of grace as a superabundance of interior 
holiness. He does not compare it with the holiness of Jesus or with that of 
the angels and saints, but he gives us some principles of judgement in the 
following passage: 


Thou art adorned with immense celestial blessings. Thou art 
endowed with innumerable divine gifts. Thou art so brimming over 
with the grace of God that through the fruit of thy virginal womb the 
Almighty Father was able to overcome the Prince of Darkness and the 
Author of Death, and to remove from the entrance to Paradise the 
flaming and inescapable sword.” 


But great as was this grace, Odilo is not one of those theologians who 


hold that it could not be increased. ‘‘For though it is clear that she pos- 


sessed most fully (plenissime) the grace of the Holy Spirit, yet we believe that 
she was present at the Ascension, and received with the holy Apostles the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.”% That she also increased in grace ex opere 
operantis seems evident from Odilo’s desire to show that “‘after she was 
chosen by God, saluted by the Angel, overshadowed by the Holy Ghost, and 
made fruitful by the word of God, she rose from her place and came to the 
assistance of her friends, and entering into the house of Zachary, saluted 
Elizabeth . . . and in this fulfilled the work of Martha’: that is, she per- 
formed a good and meritorious act. 

By his emphasis on Mary’s faith, particularly at the time of the Annuncia- 
tion, Odilo implies that Our Lady did not enjoy the beatific vision; nor did 
she possess infused knowledge.® By assiduous study of the Scriptures she 
knew what mystery was taking place in her after the Annunciation:® she 
understood the prophecies that had been made about Christ.? Hence Odilo 
does not stress the suffering of Mary at the foot of the Cross on Calvary, nor 
her anxiety on the morning of the Resurrection, for she knew that death had 
no dominion over Christ. ‘‘What words or eloquence can express the depth 
and intensity of the /ove (not sorrow) with which the most loving Mother of 
God stood beneath the Cross, awaiting with affectionate gaze, not the death of 


1 Col. 380. * Col. 406. 

® De Assumptions, col. 404. * Ibid., col. 402-3. 

5 Unless the words “‘De humanis Christi actibus specialius cognoscebat” can be con- 
strued to mean this. 

® Thid. 7 Thid, 403-4. 
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her Son, but the salvation of men. Therefore her feelings were different from 
those of the other holy women: ‘‘as far removed from them as was her 
virginal consecration from their pious desire, and her fecund virginity from 
their mere continence.”* Nevertheless, the prophecy of Simeon was to be 
fulfilled, and so her heart was transfixed with sorrow and she received John 
in exchange for her Son, Christ.2 As the assuaging of her pain was due to 
Mary’s understanding of the prophecies about Christ, so also her faith and 
her docility in learning gave her a deeper insight into the meaning of the 
mysteries of the Incarnation. She was thus able to instruct the Apostles in 
the hidden secrets of the faith, in order that they might in their turn preach 
them more clearly to others. Mary, therefore, had a profound compre- 
hension of many things, but her questioning of the Angel, her enquiries for 
the child lost in the temple, and other like events, showed that in spite of her 
gift of almost constant mystical contemplation, there were limits to her 
knowledge.® 

Linked closely with the dignity of Motherhood is the prerogative of 
Virginity. On this point Odilo is most insistent. ‘“Thou art,’’ he says, 
“‘the Mother without equal: thou art a virgin in perpetuity. Thou art a 
Mother undefiled: thou art a Virgin made fruitful. Thou art a Mother 
without a husband: a Virgin without a peer. Thou hast given birth without 
loss of thy integrity.”6 The phrase that occurs most frequently in his pages 
is Dei Genitrix semper Virgo Maria, Though Mary was affianced to Joseph, 
the reason was “‘that the Divinity which was in the man might be concealed 
from the devil and the princes of the world.’’? The birth of Christ left 
Mary’s virginity intact: ““To her the Lord and Creator alone had access; 
and as He found the house closed, so He left it. As He, who was born of 
her, was alone free from death, so the Mother, of whom He was born, alone 
preserved her virginity and integrity.”* And again: ““Thou, O Mary, art 
the abode of the King (aula regalis), the personification of modesty, which is 
the sole companion of inviolate virginity and of perpetual chastity.’”® 
Mary was the first woman to vow her virginity to God;!° virginity before her 
time had always been a reproach, but ‘‘Christ, by coming to us and assuming 
a true body from the Virgin, consecrated virginity in His Mother.’ Hence she 
was the Virgin par excellence, the Queen of Virgins, the Mother of the Spouse 
of Virgins.!* Idle therefore to think that she needed legal purification after 
the birth of Christ: God allowed it in order that she might not appear to 
despise the law.18 

As she was a virgin, and conceived by the power of the Most High and 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit,!4 she was sinless. ‘‘For,”’ says Odilo, in 
the person of Christ, to a Manichee, “‘if I could have been soiled by creating 


1 De Resurrectione, col. 385. 2 De Resurrectione, col. 385. 
3 De Assumptione, col. 404. * Tbid., cols. 402, 404. 

5 Cols. 382, 404, etc. ® Col. 406. 

7 Col. 380. 


3 ; § Col. 407. ® Col. 406, 
10 Col. 402. ‘Prima omnium feminarum, Deo virginitatem obtulit.” 
12 Cols. 405, 406. 13 Col. 379. 14 Thid. 
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her, I could have been soiled by being born from her. But as, by My 
passage, her virginity was not destroyed, so also My majesty was left 
unstained . . . Fool! how could there be any stain (sordes) in a Virgin 
where there was no intercourse with a human father? How could there be 
stains in a house to which no guests had approach? ... Let the filthy 
mouth keep silence, because from a most pure Virgin (wundissima) was born 
the Creator of the world.””! 

This idea of Mary’s sinlessness is borne out by two other considerations: 
first, her continual association throughout life with Christ, and secondly, 
her spiritual function as regards the human race. ‘‘Full of the graces of her 
state, she passed all the time of the Lord’s infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence with Him, and, like a true Mother, ministered to the needs of the true 
Son of her humanity. Imagine how delightful and affectionate were the 
intimate conversations between them, when the Mother was radiant with 
Virginity and happy fecundity! In the Son, humanity was apparent, but 
the Divinity hidden. How great and beautiful that deifying (deificum) and 
virginal companionship was, passes the comprehension of man.’’* The 
word deifying seems to suggest that Christ’s companionship transformed the 
Mother so completely that sin was not possible to her. The other con- 
sideration refers to her action on the destiny of man: ‘‘Christ was born from 
an incorrupt virgin in order that the corrupt birth of man should be changed 
back into a spiritual rebirth (originem).’’> ‘‘Christ was born for the deliver- 
ance and the redemption of the whole world from a most sacred and unde- 
filed (intemerata) Virgin, Mary, without any human concupiscence’. . .”’;4 
and she was so full of grace that, by giving birth to Christ, she co-operated 
with the Father in the destruction of the author of death and in the opening 
of the gates of heaven.> Further comment seems unnecessary. 

Because of Mary’s share in the work of our redemption® she received the 
name she bears. ‘“‘For the interpretation of this most noble and sweet 
above all other names points most clearly to the brilliance (claritudinem) 
both of her merits and her virtues. ‘Mary’ means ‘Star of the Sea’ or 
‘Mistress’.’’? She is called Mistress because she gave birth to the Master of 
Creation, and Star of the Sea because she preceded the Sun of Justice, who 
drove away the prince of darkness. 


Consequently the Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary should be 
called Star of the Sea. Just as those who amidst the stormy waves of the 
sea struggle to drive forward their frail barque, hoping by the help of 
the stars, which through God’s goodness shine out in the darkness, to 
reach the haven of peace; so each man who is in danger of his life, whether 
bodily or spiritual, each man who is involved in the dangerous ship- 


1 Col. 407. 2 Col. 403. 3 Col. 394. 4 Col. 370. 

5 Col. 406. ® Cols. 382, 406. 

7 Taken by Odilo from St. Jerome’s De Nominibus Hebraicis. The best texts, however, 
have maris stilla. 


Vol, xxiv, E* 
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wreck of this world and is struggling with the angry tossing waves, 
should fix his eyes on the contemplation of that Star, by whose merit and 
grace he may undoubtedly hope to be delivered from all peril.? 


Not only is this passage a remarkable anticipation of Saint Bernard’s 
words, but it throws light on Odilo’s assessment of Mary’s intercessory 
power. ‘“‘Let us celebrate the feast of the ever Virgin Mary,” he says else- 
where, “‘that through her singular merit we may find forgiveness and favour 
with her Son.’”? This idea is reinforced later on when he prays: ““O Mary 

. - thou art after God the chief cause of the salvation of men.’’® 

Considerations of space forbid any further extracts. But enough has 
been quoted to demonstrate the extent and the fullness of Odilo’s treatment. 
What one likes about him is his moderation and sobriety, his lack of exaggera- 
tion and of sentimentality. He has not the ardour and the brilliance, the 
exuberance and the poetry, of Saint Bernard, but in his humble way he makes 
up in solidity for what he lacks in polish and ornament. He lays no claim 
to genius. He does not aspire to immortality. But in a quiet, almost 
impersonal, tone he speaks to his monks of the glories of the Mother of 
God. In so doing he was expressing in himself the finest elements in the 
Cluniac tradition. And, reading the fourteen sermons of Odilo, we feel 
that, through his teaching, we learn something about that throng of 
unnamed workers who made the achievement of a later century not only 
possible but inevitable. 

te HuGu Taxsor, O.C.R. 


ROME AND THE PRIMACY 


‘THE recent statement by the Prime Minister that Hitler intends to 
make of Rome another Stalingrad lends topical interest to a question 
which may be regarded as one of the sidelines of Fundamental Theology. 

What exactly are the links which bind the Papacy to Rome? Is it likely 
or even possible that Rome will ever cease to be the primatial see of Chris- 
tendom? Has the Pope the power to transfer his rights as Shepherd of 
the whole flock to another see? In what precisely does the eternity of the 
eternal city consist? 

It is not suggested, of course, that any possible reduction of Rome in 
future military operations would necessarily entail even the temporary 
exile of the Pope from his see. In any case, such destruction would be 
nothing new in the history of Rome. Passing over the ravages of the 


1 Col. 382-3. 2 Col. 405. 3 Col. 406. 
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Goths, Vandals and Huns in the fourth and fifth centuries, we may men- 
tion the terrible sack of Rome in 1527 by the Lutheran and Morisco mer- 
cenaries of Charles V of Spain. Nearly three hundred years later the 
troops of the French Republic pillaged the city. Napoleon, eager for 
complete dominion over Europe, had Pius VII forcibly removed from 
Rome; even as had the Directory his predecessor Pius VI. In the time of 
Philip the Fair the Popes were absent for so long a time from their bishopric 
that their residence at Avignon is known to history as the Babylonian 
Captivity. None of these events, however, resulted in the severance of 
the Papacy from the see of Rome, and even if we could imagine (what 
would appear to be very unlikely) that the grandeur and glory of Rome 
should become as dead as that of the ancient cities of the East, there is 
still no reason to suppose that such a state of affairs would of necessity 
result in the transference elsewhere of those rights and privileges of the 
Papacy at present identified with the see of Rome. 

It has long been the practice of the Church to appoint Bishops to those 
sees formerly known as in partibus infidelium. No human circumstance, 
nothing but the free decision of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, can 
make an episcopal see disappear from the sum total of the churches which 
together make up the Church Catholic. Such, for example, was the case 
in France after the signing of the Concordat of 1801, when the ancient 
French sees were abolished almost in their entirety. Such was the case, 
also, in England in 1850, when the erection of the metropolitan see of 
Westminster and its suffragans equivalently abolished the former arch- 
bishoprics of Canterbury and York, together with their suffragan sees, 
all of which had been vacant for some two hundred years. 

All Catholics are agreed that Peter’s primacy was of divine origin, being 
directly and immediately instituted by Christ Our Lord. All are agreed 
that it was Christ’s intention that Peter should have successors in this 
primacy of universal jurisdiction, since the very purpose of its institution 
was to maintain Christian unity unto the end of time. All are agreed, 
finally, that the actual inheritors of these rights and privileges are the 
Bishops of Rome, for it was in that see that Peter exercised his rule and 
there he died. But the question arises, is it of Faith that this primacy of 
true and universal jurisdiction over the whole Church is indissolubly and 
perpetually united to the see of Rome rather than to any other? Can 
Peter, who moved from Antioch to Rome, now (in the person of the 
reigning Pontiff) move elsewhere, transferring to his new see those rights 
hitherto proper to Rome? 

Theological opinion has not always been unanimous on the point. 
Some of the earlier theologians, led by Melchior Cano and St. Robert 
Bellarmine, thought that Christ had given a formal command that Rome 
should be the primatial see, but this opinion cannot be demonstrated 
theologically. It is quite true that many early Christians looked upon 
Rome, the capital of the world, as the Babylon of Wickedness, and there 
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is nothing unfitting in imagining that Peter was formally commanded by 
the Master to establish his cathedra in the very place where the maxims 
of the world appeared to have triumphed. There is no proof, however, 
that this was so, and more modern writers have abandoned this position. 
Some would hold that if Christ gave such a command, either personally to 
Peter before the Ascension or afterwards in a vision, such a direction would 
belong to the depositum fidei and would be known to all. The fact that 
we can only conjecture that Christ might have thus acted is sufficient 
proof (so they argue) that no such formal injunction was ever given. 

At the other end of the scale was the opinion of those who held that 
neither Christ nor Peter wished the primatial see to be bound up with 
Rome. The fact that Peter died whilst Bishop of Rome is a simple his- 
torical fact without further significance. Thus the Church has the power 
of changing the see if she so wishes. Stated in this form it is an untenable 
proposition. It was the view held by the Jansenists, Gallicans, Febronian- 
ists and the adherents of the Synod of Pistoia, all of whom were at one in 
opposing to the authority of the Pope the authority of the Church at large 
as expressed through a General Council. Pius IX condemned it in the 
Syllabus (Prop. 35), where it appeared as the doctrine of Nuytz, a Turin 
professor. 

Another view, which at first sight does not appear very dissimilar, is 
sponsored by Soto and Bafiez. According to this opinion St. Peter freely 
chose-Rome, and therefore he may freely change it. This opinion was not 
censured by the Vatican Council and it differs from the foregoing inasmuch 
as it makes no attempt to distinguish between the Pope’s power and that 
of the Church to the disadvantage of the former. Few modern theologians 
are found to sustain this interpretation. 

The most widely held opinion is that favoured by Franzelin, Billot, 
d’Herbigny, Schultes and others. Rome was chosen by St. Peter not 
indeed without what Glez calls “‘une intervention spéciale de la Providence”, 
but without a formal command issued antecedent to Peter’s going there. 
God did, however, confirm the choice which Peter made and that choice 
now remains irrevocable. Made originally under the directing influence 
of Almighty God, it cannot now be unmade. How far does this suggest 
that the link between the city and the office is of divine origin? From various 
declarations of ecclesiastical authority (but more especially since the Council 
of the Vatican) it would appear that it is safer to hold that the conjunc- 
tion of see and primacy, if not de iure divino in the strictest sense, is at least 
something more than de iure mere humano. That Peter freely chose to found 
his primatial see in Rome is no true objection. His choice and his death 
whilst in occupation of the see were not the reason but the condition necessaty 
for the bond to be de iure divino. Authors give as an analogous example 
the fact that all priests are such de dure divino, not de inure ecclesiastico. Yet 
their obtaining the sacred priesthood depends on many diverse human 
factors which are necessary as prerequisite conditions. 
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Benedict XIV (De syn. 2, 2, 1), speaking of the connection between the 
primacy and the see of Rome, said: “‘Non videtur posse sustineri illorum 
opinio qui asseruerunt praefatam connectionem ita esse de iure humano 
ut possit ab ecclesia dissolvi et una ab altera separari.” 

Franzelin, answering the question as to whether the Roman Pontiff 
himself might not change the primatial see, said that although it was not 
a defined dogma of the faith that the Pope could not, yet it was a theo- 
logical truth which could be legitimately deduced from the wording of the 
dogma of the primacy itself. If at any time the Pope were to decide to 
transfer his see, many difficulties would arise in connection with the manner 
in which his primacy has already been defined. Not only did the Council of 
the Vatican speak of the rights of the Roman Pontiff, but this has been the 
traditional method of asserting the rights of the head of all Christendom. 
Should the Church ever cease to be the Roman Catholic Church and become, 
for example, the Viennese Catholic Church or the Chicago Catholic Church 
or the Westminster Catholic Church, many professions of Faith would 
have to be changed accordingly. This seems very much opposed to all 
Catholic sentiment. 

At least we must admit that the connection is ecclesiastico-apostolic 


‘in its origin even if not in the strictest sense of divine right. This was 


the sense in which the Bishop of Poitiers (Pie) explained the schema to the 
Fathers at the Vatican Council. There are some who would go further. 
Quite obviously the Roman Church participates in the promises made to 
its Bishop. Peter is the enduring foundation from which the whole Church 
draws its unity and strength. His cathedra then must be likewise enduring. 
Whence, it is argued, the Roman Church will never totally disappear. 
Lercher, who discusses the possibility of the total destruction of Rome 
(Inst. Dogm., I, 369), holds that even in this supposition Peter’s successor 
would still be bishop of the diocese of Rome, ‘‘non quidem actu collectae, sed 
tamen iure colligendae’’. On this hypothesis the Roman episcopate would 
remain, and would be identified with the primacy of the whole Church, 
even though de facto there were no actual territory of Rome or any subjects 
in the diocese over whom the Pontiff could actually rule. He bases his 
argument on the fact that (as he holds) the bond between the primacy and 
the church of Rome is such that the latter can never be extinguished, and 
so he concludes that juridically at least the Roman episcopate must endure. 

It is certainly true (as we suggested above) that all sees remain juridically 
until the Supreme Pontiff decides to abolish them, and this would be as 
true of the see of Rome as of any other. But the unique importance of 
Rome as guide and mistress of all the churches suggests that Divine Provi- 
dence would hardly allow such a state of affairs to come to pass. Pre- 
sumably the more perfect membership of the episcopal college (at least 
from the magisterial point of view) is that which entails government over 
both territory and subjects rather than that which merely gives a ius to the 
one or the other. As Primate of the whole Church the Pope would still 
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have the world as his territory and all the faithful as his subjects, but his 
lack of a diocese in actu would be such a departure from Christian practice 
and tradition that we may reasonably dissent from allowing its probability. 
Peter actually had a cathedra. It is in virtue of the Popes actually succeeding 
to this same cathedra that they rule the universal Church. Does it seem 
in accord with what we already know of the divine plan that this cathedra 
should continue with what we can only term a titular existence? One 
ventures to think not. 

This does not mean a confession of faith in the eternity of the political 
city of Rome, but it suggests that there will always be some faithful there 
who will constitute a church over which Peter’s successor shall rule as 
bishop. 

Joun J. Coyne. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 


(VI) THe Ascension. WuirsunDay. THE Hoty Trinity 


HE “‘Wonderful’? Ascension of Our Lord—The epithet used by the 
, Liturgy to describe Christ’s return to the Father is Admirabilis— 
Wonderful: 


Per admirabilem Ascensionem tuam, Through thy wonderful Ascension, 
libera nos, Domine. deliver us, O Lord. 


Indeed, the feelings of wonder which fill the soul of the Church when 
remembering that stupendous event prompts her all unawares to change 
the very text of the sacred narrative. Whereas St. Luke records the ques- | 


tion put by the Angels to the Apostles, as they gazed up to heaven, with 
the words: 


Viti Galilaei, quid sfatis aspicientes in Ye men of Galilee, why stand you 
coelum? looking up to heaven? 


the Introit of the Mass has 


Viti Galilaei, quid admiramini aspi- Ye men of Galilee, why look ye won- 
cientes in coelum? dering up to heaven? 


The Apostles must certainly have wondered at the unique scene, which 
is so well summed up in that glorious stanza of the Matins hymn: 
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Tremunt videntes Angeli 
Versam vicem mortalium: 
Peccat caro, mundat caro, 
Regnat Deus Dei caro. 


The Angels tremble at beholding the 
changed estate of men: 

Flesh sinned, flesh cleanses from sin, 
God-made-Flesh now reigns as God. 


When Our Lord at the Last Supper announces to His Apostles His 
approaching departure, their hearts are filled with sorrow (Tristitia implevit 
cor vestrum); but when the final departure actually takes place it leaves 


them rejoicing :? 


Et factum est dum benediceret illis, 
recessit ab eis, et ferebatur in coclum. 
Et ipsi adorantes regressi sunt in Jeru- 
salem cum gaudio magno. Et erant semper 
in templo laudantes et benedicentes 
Deum. Amen. 


And it came to pass, whilst He blessed 
them, He departed from them, and was 
carried up to heaven. And they adoring 
went back to Jerusalem with great joy. 
And they were always in the temple 
praising and blessing Cod. Amen. 


St. Leo the Great comments on this fact as follows:? 


Et revera magna et ineffabilis erat 
causa gaudendi, cum in  conspectu 
sanctae multitudinis super omnium crea- 
turarum coelestium dignitatem humani 
generis natura conscenderet, supergres- 
sura Angelicos ordines et ultra Arch- 
angelorum altitudines elevanda. 


And in truth it was a great and un- 
speakable cause of rejoicing, when in 
the presence of the holy multitude, 
human nature ascended above the dig- 
nity of all heavenly creatures, to pass 
beyond the ranks of the Angels, to be 
raised above the heights of the Arch- 
angels. 


In another sermon he returns to the same theme: 


... ut quidquid illis prius intulerat 
metum, verteretur in gaudium .. . et 
ineffabili modo coepit esse divinitate 
praesentior, qui factus est humanitate 
longinquior. 


. . . everything that before had been a 
cause of fear to them, was now turned 
into gladness . . . for in a manner we 
cannot describe in words (Christ) began 
to be more present as to His divinity, 
when He became farther off as to His 
humanity. 


It is evident that not until this moment of the Ascension did the Apostles 
gtasp the astounding significance of the real mission of the God Man and 
of the definitive establishment of His kingdom. Hence their “‘great joy’’. 
They continue to feel His presence. They adore Him there and then, 
although He has already gone beyond the cloud which has taken Him 
away from their gaze. It is the first corporate act of worship of the whole 
Church to the Sacred Humanity. Moreover, the Apostles now remember 
Christ’s message to Mary Magdalen shortly after His Resurrection :* 


Vade autem ad fratres meos et dic eis: 
Ascendo ad Patrem meum et Patrem 
vestrum, Deum meum et Deum vestrum. 


Go to my brethren and say to them: 
I ascend to my Father and to your Father, 
to my God and your God. 


1 Luke xxiv, 51-53. 


® Feast of the Ascension, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. The whole sermon should be slowly 
tread and meditated upon. 

® Saturday within the Octave, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. 

* John xx, 17, 
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From that moment too dates the Liturgy of the Church, the Sacrifice 
of praise: the Apostles go back to Jerusalem and spend their days in the 
Temple ‘‘praising and blessing God”’.} 

For these reasons the Mystery and the Feast of the Ascension rank 
among the most wonderful and solemn of the Liturgical Year, and that 
from Apostolic times. According to St. Gregory of Nyssa,? the Cappa- 
docians used to cali it: ‘H’Emiw{onevn (salvation faccomplished). Our 
own Roman Liturgy fittingly express the mind of the Church in several 
passages of today’s office. Read again, for example, the second response 
of Matins: 


Omnis pulchritudo Domini exaltata est 
super sidera, * species ejus in nubibus 
coeli et nomen ejus in aeternum permanet, 
alleluia. W. A summo coelo egtessio 
ejus, et Occursus ejus usque ad summum 
ejus. Species. 


The Lord hath set all His beauty 
above the stars, * His loveliness is in the 
clouds of heaven and His Name en- 
dureth for ever, alleluia. YW. His going 
out is from the end of heaven, and His 
circuit even to the end thereof. His 
loveliness. 


It is for us men a cause of supreme joy to know that that Omnis pul- 
chritudo comprises our human nature, which is now eternally given the 
Name which is above every other name, the sacred Name of Yahwe. Thus 
St. Augustine writes in his Homily for the Octave of the Ascension (1st 


lesson, 2nd Noct.): 


Ascensio Domini catholicae fidei con- 
firmatio fuit, 


Our Lord’s Ascension was the full 
confirmation of our faith, 


and St. Bernard adds the apposite words :$ 


Ascensio Christi consummatio et im- 
pletio est reliquarum solemnitatum et 
felix clausula totius itinerarii Filii Dei. 


Christ’s Ascension is the consumma- 
tion and fulfilment of all the other 
solemnities, and the happy terminus of 
=. whole earthly course of the Son of 
God. 


Psalms of the Ascension—In his sermon on the Ascension, mentioned 
above, which is used in the Roman Breviary for the Second Nocturn of 
the Wednesday within the Octave of that feast, St. Gregory of Nyssa begins 


by saying 


Hodiernam celebritatem, satis per se 
magnam, propheta David majorem efficit, 
dum illi gaudium e Psalmis adjungit. 


Today’s solemnity, great enough in 
itself, is made yet more glorious by the 
prophet David, when from the psalm he 
brings to it an additional joy. 


The Saint refers to Psalm xxiii—Domini est terra et plenitudo ejus— 
with its dramatic dialogue: “‘Lift up your gates, O ye princes... 
and the King of Glory shall enter in—Who is this King of Glory? The 
Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” Ascetical writers, chiefly those 


2 Cf. P.G., t. 46, pp. 689-90. 


1 Luke xxiv, 53. 3 Serm. in-Ass. Dom, 
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who have published meditation books since the sixteenth century, have 
appropriated this psalm to the Ascension. But, curiously enough, except 
in the lessons of St. Gregory of Nyssa, the Roman Breviary makes no 
use whatever of the above psalm on the feast of the Ascension. However, 
the psalms which we recite at Matins at this solemnity are an excellent 
selection, the antiphon which accompanies each psalm fully explaining 
the reason why the psalm itself has been chosen. There is one in particular 
to which the words of St. Gregory of Nyssa can be aptly applied, viz. 
Psalm xlvi—Ovnes gentes plaudite manibus. Liturgically considered it is the 
psalm of the Ascension par excellence. It was originally composed to be 
sung during the triumphal return of the Ark of the Covenant to its Sanctuary 
on Mount Sion, after it had been taken to the battlefield and had brought 
victory to the children of Israel. A perfect type of Christ returning to 
heaven after His triumph. As a literary piece it stands in the first rank of 
the world’s lyrical poetry. In the original Hebrew it is a model of Jewish 
versification based on the parallelism of clauses. We give the psalm here 


in the Latin of the Vulgate and in an English adaptation of the original 
Hebrew. 


Psalm 46 (Hebrew: 47) 


Omnes gentes plaudite manibus; All ye peoples, clap your hands; 
jubilate Deo in voce exultationis. sing ye to God in strains of triumph. 
Quoniam Dominus excelsus, terribilis; For God, the Most High, is to be wor- 
shipped, 

Rex magnus super omnem terram. He, the great King over all the earth. 
Subjecit populos nobis, He has brought all peoples under us; 
et gentes sub pedibus nostris. all the nations under our feet. 
Elegit nobis haereditatem suam, He chose our inheritance for us, 
speciem Jacob quem dilexit. this, our land, the glory of His beloved 

Jacob. 
Ascendit Deus in jubilo, God ascends amid shouts of joy, 
et Dominus in voce tubae. God ascends amid trumpet-blasts. 
Psallite Deo nostro, psallite; Sing hymns to our God, sing hymns. 
psallite Regi nostro, psallite. Sing hymns to our King, sing hymns. 
Quoniam Rex omnis terrae, Deus; For over the whole earth God is King: 
psalliter sapienter. sing ye to Him your choicest psalms. 
Regnabit Deus super gentes: God now reigns over the nations, 
Deus sedet super sedem sanctam suam. enthroned upon His sacred seat. 
Principes populorum Even the princes of foreign peoples 
congregati sunt cum Deo Abraham, join the children of Abraham’s God. 
quoniam dii fortes terrae For to Him the mightiest of the ear t 

vehementer elevati sunt. belong, 
to Him, the Almighty, the Lord of the 
earth. . 
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Whitsun—Pentecost closes the cycle of Eastertide and opens that 
which is almost exclusively dedicated to festivals in honour of the Saints; 
that is to say, to the celebration of the ‘‘Fruits of the Spirit” actually grow- 
ing and ripening throughout the Church’s history. It is the Liturgy of 
Love, of which we shall have occasion to write more at length in the Notes 
of next month. 

Whitsun is probably the most poetical of the solemnities of the year. 
It is the feast of the outpouring of the Spirit, of the pact of friendship 
ratified and sealed between God and man, of loving intercourse between 
the Holy Ghost and the Christian soul. Most of the Breviary Formulae 
of this exuberant liturgical season refer to these facts. 

The divers titles given to Whitsun by Catholic peoples fittingly express 
the theological, rubrical or liturgical import of the feast. The Greeks 
style it simply ‘H’Ayia Ilevrnxoor (Holy Pentecost). By several of 
the Latin Fathers it is designated the Completio Gaudiosae Quinquagesimae 
—the end of the fifty days of joy. In mediaeval times it is sometimes 
known as the Pascha rosatum—the Pasch of the Roses, on account of a 
beautiful custom mentioned below. In Italy it is often called the Pasqua 
Rossa, in reference to the red vestments used at Mass. In some parts of 
Spain it is styled either Pascua Granada—the Pasch of Grain, because the 
grains of wheat begin at about this time to form in the ear—or also, and 
much more expressively, La Pascua de Amor—the Pasch of Love. 

It is not difficult to find the source of most of these appellations in the 
Liturgy itself. 


Veni Creator Spiritus—This hymn, which is recited at Vespers and at 
Terce on the feast of Pentecost and throughout its octave, and the sequence 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, said at Mass, are two of the most salient liturgical 
features of Whitsun. Confining our attention to the Veni Creator Spiritus, 
we note that this hymn, when studied from the point of its doctrine, unfolds 
to us a complete summary of Catholic Theology on the Holy Ghost. The 
Veni Creator is one of the hymns most often used in liturgical ceremonies 
of all kinds: elections of popes, general councils, diocesan synods, general 
chapters, consecration of bishops, ordination of priests, religious pro- 
fessions, coronation of kings, dedication of churches and of altars, etc. 
Indeed, it may be confidently stated that there is no event of any importance 
in the life of the Catholic Church at which the Veni Creator is not used. For 
this reason we believe it will not be out of place if we give a brief exegesis 
of its inspiring stanzas. 

The authorship of the hymn has been attributed to St. Ambrose, St. 
Gregory the Great, Charlemagne and St. Rabanus Maurus; but by far the 
weightiest evidence favours St. Rabanus Maurus (776-856), Alcuin’s 
favourite disciple and at a later date Abbot of the great Benedictine abbey 
of Fulda and archbishop of Mainz. In fact, recent scholars simply ascribe 
the hymn to him.? 


1Cf. Professor S. Gaselee in The Oxford Book of Mediaeval Latin Verse (Oxford, 1928, 
Pp. 47), who publishes the hymn after the name of “‘Hrabanus Maurus”, preceded, how- 
ever, by an interrogation mark. Professor J. S. Phillimore in his The Hundred Best Latin 
Hymns (Glasgow, 1926, p. 32) places no mark of interrogation; nor does the Benedictine 
Breviary, edited by Desclée (Bruges, 1930, p. [9]). 
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As has been said, the Veni Creator forms part of the Whitsun Liturgy 
at both Vespers and Terce. Its use at Terce, instead of the Nuance Sancte, 
was introduced at Cluny by Abbot St. Hugh (d. 1109) to commemorate 
more solemnly than usual the descent of the Holy Ghost which happened 
at that hour. Beyond doubt it was a happy idea, and soon it was adopted 
everywhere, including Rome. The singing of the hymn at Terce was 
accompanied in many churches of the West with a very dramatic ritual. 
Dom Marténe transcribes it from some ancient ceremonials, as follows :* 
“At the hour of Terce, after the Deus in adjutorium has been duly intoned, 
the hymn begins, while all the bells are rung and three clerics in copes 
incense the altar. The whole church is completely lighted, and all the 
clergy are robed in the very best vestments the Sacristy can provide. While 
the Veni Creator is being sung, flowers of divers colours are scattered 
down from the roof to signify the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and thus the 
whole Hour is solemnized in festal strains.” 

St. Rabanus Maurus’s original text was only very slightly, and quite 
unnecessarily, touched up in the seventeenth century. The text as now 
used is as follows: 


1. Veni, Creator Spiritus, Come, Creator Spirit, 
Mentes tuorum visita, visit the minds of thy faithful, 
Imple superna gratia fill with heavenly 
Quae tu creasti pectora. the hearts Thou hast created. 


The name “‘Spirit”—Holy Spirit, Holy Ghost—is given in the Bible to 
the third Person of the Holy Trinity, and Catholic theology, though aware 
of the fact that the third Divine Person who proceeds by way of love has 
not an essentially distinctive name such as those of “‘Father”’ and “Son”, 
makes use of this word “Spirit”? which in scriptural language has been 
accommodated to Him. ‘‘For this name,’”’ writes St. Thomas,? ‘‘seems 
to signify impulse and motion. . .. Now, it is characteristic of love to 
move and impel the will of the lover towards the object loved. . . . There- 
fore, because the Divine Person proceeds by way of love whereby God is 
loved, that Person is most conveniently named the Holy Spirit.” Note 
also how aptly the author adds the word Creator to Spirit, thus asserting by 
this one word the divinity of the Holy Ghost against all heretics, ancient 
and modern. We pray Him to help us in the two faculties which go to 
make an intelligent free agent: the mind—mentes tworum visita, and the 
will—imple superna gratia ... pectora. His sevenfold gift is in fact be- 
stowed upon us for that purpose—four gifts enlighten the mind, three 
strengthen the will, always in the supernatural sphere—superna gratia. 


2. Qui diceris Paraclitus, Thou, who art called the Paraclete, 
Altissimi donum Dei, the gift of God most high, 
Fons vivus, ignis, caritas, living spring, fire, love 
Et spiritalis unctio. and spiritual unction. 


In these four lines the hymnographer has listed the principal names 
given to the Holy Ghost as a result of the evident signs of His heavenly 


“1 De Antiqua Ecclesiae Disciplina, Lyons, 1706, p. $42. 
2 Summa, 1, xxxvi, 1, corp. 
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operations in the process of sanctifying the souls of the faithful. The name 
Paraclete—Consoler, comforter, strengthener, upholder, defender, advo- 
cate, champion—the Holy Ghost shares with God the Son: “He (the 
Father) shall give you another Paraclete.”1 The name Gift, St. Thomas 
explains,” is most appropriate to the Holy Ghost, and he adds sundry 
reasons to substantiate his statement. John of St. Thomas, O.P., com- 
menting on the Summa, has these words: ““The Holy Spirit is styled Gift, 
because love consists in self-giving, so that the first gift of love is the 
lover’s own heart (primum donum amoris est ipsum cor amantis).” Living 
Spring, spring of life, aptly signifies the third Divine Person in whom we 
declare our belief in the Credo (in Spiritum vivificantem—the Spirit who is 
the spring and source of life). Furthermore, a spring of living waters 
stands in Scripture for a spring that runs throughout all seasons: an apt 
simile to illustrate the perennial outpouring of the graces of the Spirit 
into our souls (cf. the Fons aquae vitae salientis in vitam aeternam of St. John.)* 
Fire: another simile to describe the effects of the Holy Ghost in us. He 
came down on the Apostles in the guise ‘‘of parted tongues as it were of 
fire’. The Spirit indeed enlightens, enkindles, purifies, consumes, flares 
up in the soul with the flames of divine enthusiasm, of burning zeal, athirst 
to manifest itself in the feverish foolishness of the Cross. As St. Ambrose 
explains: The grace of the Holy Ghost knows no cautious calculating 
(Nescit tarda molimina Sancti Spiritus gratia). Charity, Love: this is the para- 
mount effect of the presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul: for “‘God is 
charity, and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in Him’’.5 
Spiritual Unction: this too describes the effects of God’s indwelling in us: 
its Spirit heals, refreshes, gladdens, strengthens, the soul. It was the Holy 
Ghost who anointed the Sacred Humanity of Our Lord, filling Him to 
overflowing “‘with grace and truth”. Similarly the unction of the Spirit 
prepares the Christian athlete for the contest. ‘‘For this reason He anoints 
us,’ writes St. Augustine,® “‘in order to fit us to fight against the devil 
(ideo autem nos unxit, quia luctatores contra diabolum fecit).”’ Akin to the Unc- 
tion of the Latins is the Greek S¢pa-yis—sigillum, seal, by which title the 
Holy Ghost is known by the Eastern Fathers. Thus St. Athanasius writes :? 
“The Spirit is called, and is in truth, a seal. This seal reproduces the Son, 
so that he who is thus sealed has in himself the image of Christ.” 








3. Tu septiformis munere Thou art sevenfold in thy gifts, 


Digitus paternae dexterac, the finger of the Fathez’s right hand, 
Tu rite promissum Patris Thou art the Father’s assured promise 
Sermone ditans guttura. enriching the tongue with speech. 


The doctrine of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost is one of the most 
comforting of the whole range of Catholic theology. The actual working 
of the gifts is seen at its best in the lives of the Saints. Under the prompt- 





+ John xiv, 16, 26; xv, 26; xvi, 7. * Summa, 1, xxxviii, wholly. 
3 On the Summa, i, ii, ixviii, de Donis S. Sti. 
4 John iv, 10, 13, 143 also vii, 39. 5] John iv, 16. 


® Tract. 33 in Joan., initio. Inthe Breviary: 1st lesson on the Saturday of the third week 
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ings of those gifts man’s intellect and will are capable of the most daring 
deeds of heroism in the supernatural order. If we consider the Church as a 
human society, those gifts explain her continuous growth throughout the 
ages. It is enough to recall the exploits of our missionaries—men and 
women, at home and abroad. Promissum, in the third line, stands for 
promissio. The last line refers to the happenings of the first Christian 
Pentecost at Jerusalem. 


4. Accende lumen sensibus, Enkindle our minds with thy light, 
Infunde amorem cordibus: pour out thy love into our hearts, 
Infirma nostri corporis strengthen the weakness of our flesh 
Virtute firmans perpeti. by thy ever-present power. 

5. Hostem repellas longius, Drive our foes far away, 
Pacemque dones protinus: hasten to grant us thy peace, 

Ductore sic to praevio so that under thy leadership 
Vitemus omne noxium. we may avoid all harm. 


Each clause of this inspiring prayer corresponds to the different titles 
by which the Holy Ghost has been designated above: we pray for light 
(lumen), for love (amor), for robust life (virtus). We pray for victory over sin, 
followed as a logical consequence by ‘‘that peace which the world cannot 
give”; we pray for His divine leadership in the battle against evil. Those 
who wish for a perfect Catholic commentary on these two stanzas will do 
well to read the concluding verses of Manzoni’s La Pentecoste. ‘This master- 
piece of Italian sacred poetry is enough to show what an exuberant source 
of inspiration our Liturgy can be. 

The sixth stanza of the Veni Creator was originally the last, containing 
as it does a doxology which is now repeated in a seventh stanza. Perhaps 
later generations thought it fitting to add a seventh stanza in order to 
recall the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


6. Per Te sciamus da Patrem, Through Thee may we know the 
Noscamus atque Filium, Father, 
Te, utiusque Spiritum may we through Thee know the Son; 
Credamus omni tempore. may we ever believe in Thee, 


who art the Spirit of them both. 


The following note may serve as a historical comment of this stanza. 


The Gloria Patri—The feast of the Holy Trinity is of comparatively 
recent institution. It originated, it seems, in the diocese of Liége, at the 
beginning of the tenth century. Gradually it gained ground in most 
churches of Northern Europe; but it was not received at Rome. In fact 
Alexander II (d. 1073) writes: “‘Furthermore, it is the custom of several 
churches in different regions to keep the feast of the Holy Trinity on the 
Octave day of Pentecost or on the last Sunday before Advent. But the 
Roman Church does not observe this feast on any particular day, since 
daily we repeat the Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto and other similar 


1 Decretal Quoniam, 2. X. de Feriis (II., 19). 
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ptayers in praise of the Trinity.”’ Nevertheless, the custom prevailed, and 
John XXII (d. 1334) extended the feast to the whole Church. Pope Pius X 
raised it to the rank of a first-class double. The present office was not 
definitely composed until the time of St. Pius V, O.P. 

As we have seen, Pope Alexander II attached great importance to the 
recitation of the Gloria Patri. Not, indeed, without cogent reasons, the 
most important of which is the fact that with the almost uninterrupted 
repetition of the Gloria Pairi the clergy throughout the world discharge 
their duty of making acts of faith—as well, it is to be hoped, of hope and 
love—in the Holy Trinity. Historically, it is certain that the recitation of 
the Gloria Patri in the church services was instituted for this very end—as 
an act of faith in the Three Divine Persons against Arianism. The first part 
of this doxology is obviously derived from Matthew xxviii, 19, and the 
Sicut erat was added, according to some authors, at the Council of Nicaea.? 

An carly Greek variety of the doxology was Adfa Ilarpt év Yi da 
Ilvetpros ‘Ayiov (Gloria Patri in Filio per Spiritum Sanctum) ; but soon the 
present form was adopted everywhere and introduced into the Liturgy, 
at any rate in the West, much as it is used at the present time. It is interest- 
ing to note the way in which the early writers speak of this use. We quote 
only St. Benedict :* ‘After every lesson, let a responsory be sung. Let two 
of them be without a G/oria, but before the third let the Cantor add a 
Gloria, and as soon as he has begun it, let all rise from their seats oat of 
honour and reverence for the Holy Trinity.’ The Gloria Patri, said in this spirit, 
at the beginning of the office and repeated after each psalm, has turned the 
ancient liturgical prayer of the Synagogue into one specifically Christian. 
The moment of saying the Gloria Patri is the best time to revive our atten- 
tion and intention to what we are doing, and to raise our minds to Him, in 
whose honour and presence we are making our prayer. 


Liturgiologist-Saints of the Paschal Season.—Before closing these notes 
covering the Paschal season, we would briefly pass in review those among 
the Saints liturgically honoured during this time who actively contributed 
in some way or other to the development of liturgical prayer. We mention 
them in chronological order. 

St. Justin the Martyr (14 April: d. 165) is the first ecclesiastical writer 
who has handed down to us the Christian ritual for the Mass—conjointly 
with the Divine Office—as observed in second-century Rome. To the great 
Cappadocian, St. Gregory Nazianzen (9 May: d. 390) we owe several lessons 
for Matins. Many more were written by Pope St. Leo the Great (11 April: 
d. 461), one of the greatest liturgiologists of all times; to him we owe also 
the theological dictum Lex orandi statuit legem credendi. It is also the con- 
sidered opinion of the present writer that St. Leo the Great is the author 
of the Sunday Collects throughout the year. The liturgical work of St. 
Isidore, archbishop of Seville (4 April: d. 636), was rather confined to the 





1St. Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, P.G., T. 32, p. 95; also Ib., T. 28, p. 267. See Hardouin, 
Collect. Concil., T..2, p. F105 


2 Chap. IX. See also ani XIII, XVII, XVII—for the use of the Gloria. 
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Spanish Church; but he has left besides, scattered throughout his ency- 
clopaedic works, precious details concerning the origin, meaning and use 
of a large number of liturgical practices. Our own St. Bede the Venerable 
(7 May: d. 735) is well represented in the Roman Breviary—for instance, 
by his homilies on the feasts of Our Lady and his lessons during the Octave 
of All Saints; we have also, of course, his priceless martyrology. St. 
Gregory VII (25 May: d. 1085) is best known for his more spectacular social 
and political activities; but besides being the chief architect in the unification 
of the Roman Liturgy throughout the West, he also effected several im- 
provements or changes in the Roman Breviary. St. Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury (21 April: d. 1109) had a decisive influence in the development 
of the Liturgy in his time, especially as regards the cult of Our Lady and 
the use of the Filioqgue. A reformer of the very first rank was the Dominican 
Pope St. Pius V (3 May: d. 1572). The Jesuit Doctor St. Robert Bellarmine 
(13 May: d. 1621), recently added to the catalogue of the Saints, has a minor 
claim to a mention here, as the composer of some beautiful liturgical hymns, 
namely, the Pater superni luminis, in honour of St. Mary Magdalen, and 
those in honour of the Guardian Angels. 

There are other Saints or Beati, equally deserving of special mention, 
but whose names are not listed in the Calendar of the Roman Breviary; 
most of them, however, have found a place in the Roman Martyrology or 
in the Liturgy of special churches or religious orders. For instance, Blessed 
Alcuin (19 May: d. 804), catalogued as a Bea/us in several Benedictine 
Menologies, whose liturgical reform, backed by his royal friend, the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, has influenced the official prayer of the Church to this 
day. St. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (19 May: d. 988), through his 
Concordia Regularis, has a similar claim as regards England. Finally, the 
Benedictine Abbots of Cluny, Saints Odo, Majolus, Odilo and Hugh, whose © 
combined feast is kept by the Benedictines on 29 April, were the chief 
promoters of the amazing liturgical revival of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, besides being personally responsible for feasts, lessons, offices, 
and hymns now used in the Breviary. 

The names of them all should be held in veneration. All of them 
dederunt in celebrationibus decus . . . ut amplificarent Dei sanctitatem. 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


1Cf. Dom Baudot, O.S.B., The Roman Breviary, 1910, pp. 93-101. 
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SERMON NOTES 
SOME DEVOTIONAL NOTES ON THE HAIL MARY 
I 


AvE MarIA 





















(1) Ave Maria! The Angelic salutation. We can put a thousand 
meanings into this greeting that first came from heaven to earth, and since 
that great day has never ceased ascending from earth to heaven. Accord- 
ing to our need, or even our mood, so does it sound in Mary’s ears exactly 
as we would have it sound. It can be a heartbroken cry for help, it can be 
a paean of joy and gladness, a song of victory and thanksgiving, or be 
filled with sorrow, but never can we so charge it with meaning, or melody, 
as when God’s messenger, the Angel Gabriel, first declared it to a “‘virgin, 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, and the Virgin’s name was 
Mary”’. 

(2) No one can set out on the simplest and humblest presentation of so 
divine a prayer as the Ave Maria, so perfect in itself, without trepidation. 
We can hardly do better than to seek aid in the great prayer for grace 
with which the Church has associated the Ave Marias in the Angelus: 
“Gratiam tuam, quaesumus Domine, mentibus nostris infunde. 
Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace into our hearts; that we 
to whom the Incarnation of Christ Thy Son was made known by the 
message of an angeb...”’ (Post-communion, Advent Mass, B.V.M.) 
A truly great prayer, filled with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost as at the 
Annunciation; and notice how .it unites us with Our Blessed Lady at that 
moment: “‘that we, to whom the Incarnation . . . was made known by the 
message of an angel’. As though we were all round Mary’s feet, listening 
with her in wonder as the angel unfolds his message! In close union with 
Mary we receive the outpouring of the Holy Ghost that worked in her 
the Incarnation, and works in us the indwelling of Jesus by faith and 
love; and we may also note that this great prayer is a Post-communion! 
And it also sets before us the full message of the Incarnation, as it must 
have been made known to Mary, and we pray that by His Passion and Cross 
we may come to the glory of His Resurrection. “Per crucem ad lucem.” 
The one way for Jesus, for Mary, and for us. 

(3) ‘“‘And the Virgin’s name was Mary.” That blessed name has meant, 
and still means, so much to God and man, that we cannot doubt that it 
was divinely chosen. The well-known query, “‘What’s in a name?”’ is 
valid, only before the name is chosen or bestowed. Once bestowed, then 
it stands for a person or thing, and becomes coloured with a host of asso- 
ciations and memories. But when a name is chosen and bestowed by 
God, then its significance and power are wonderfully increased. And in 
the Angel’s message this name is charged with meaning before ever the 
Sacred Name of Jesus has been mentioned. Both the sacred names are 
told to us in the scene that foretells that redemption is at hand; both have a 
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tremendous part to play in our salvation; both are names of power. ‘‘Use 
my name,” say people of position or authority, and we feel that a great 
boon has been granted. But when we plead the Sacred Name of Jesus 
with the Eternal Father, or the sweet name of Mary with her Divine Son, 
we can move mountains, or change the course of history. We say so 
often, ‘‘May her sweet name be lisped by little ones, and linger on the lips 
of the aged and the dying.”” What a host of tender memories and holy 
bonds come before her Divine Son as the name of Mary rises to His ears! 
What a power we wield over the Sacred Heart as we plead in union with 
His holy Mother! The Church is bold and says that never was it heard 
that anyone implored her help and was left forsaken. St. Bernard tells us, 
even if the black pit of despair has begun to close in on us, to think of 
Mary, to call on Mary. “In dangers, in distress, in perplexities, think of 
Mary, call on Mary. Let her not depart from your lips, let her not depart 
from your heart.”” (Hom. ii on “‘Missus est’. Brev., lessons’ for Holy 
Name of Mary.) 

(4) “Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above,” etc. 
(James i, 7). And none of God’s precious gifts come to us except through, 
or because of, the Incarnation. ‘‘How hath He not also with Him given 
us all things?’’ (Rom. viii, 32). All the sweetest, and most helpful, and 
most touching features of our Catholic faith come to us through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord, and so, too, the gift of Mary His Mother, that the Precious 
Blood may not be wasted, may not be shed in vain! Mary is not an acci- 
dent! MWe have not forced Mary into the plan of our Redemption; God 
placed her there, and she is there as an essential and integral part. She is 
revealed as soon as the mystery of the Incarnation is revealed: she is the 
Woman of the Garden of Eden, whose virginal foot is to crush the ser- 
pent’s head, she is the Woman of Bethlehem, she is the Woman of Cana, 
the Woman of Calvary, the Woman of the Apocalypse, clothed with the 
sun, star-crowned, and the moon beneath her feet. Ave Maria! 

(5) And Walsingham! England’s shrine of the Ave Maria! What of 
Walsingham: Once so renowned; now it lies like a scar on English soil, 
like so many others—Glastonbury, Tintern, Fountains, Furness—and it 
lies like a scar on England’s soul. A relic of those sad days when men 
destroyed the shrines at which their own mothers had knelt in prayer for 
them, and they took the rosaries from their children’s hands and the love 
of Mary from their hearts. ‘“‘O Walsingham, Farewell!” laments Blessed 
Philip Howard. They turned the Mother out of doors, and Mary’s Child 
followed His Mother. So they pulled down the altars, hallowed for hun- 
dreds of years by the great sacrifice of Mary’s Son, and replaced them by a 
lecturer’s table and a red baize cloth; and every emblem of that sacrifice 
disappeared. England once was Mary’s Dowry; “‘it once was thine. Before 
it was robbed of the holy faith all its children were thy children, and thou 
wast honoured throughout its length and breadth as its protectress -and 
its queen”’. 
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II 
GRATIA PLENA 


(1) Gratia plena! How pleasantly sound those two words in the 
ears of those who are “mourning and weeping in this vale of tears”’! 
What visions they conjure up of outward grace and charm, and what a 
sense of inward loveliness! ‘‘All the beauty of the King’s daughter is from 
within.” ‘““Tota pulchra es Maria”’, “‘pulchra ut luna electa ut so].”” How 
many expressions from the Cant. of Canticles spring to mind! 

‘‘Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God!’’ What joy 
and comfort must have flooded Mary’s soul at these declarations: ‘‘Gratia 
plena!” and “Thou hast found grace with God!’’ And what a wistfulness 
they stir within us for that grace that comes and goes, that deep-down 
sense that all is well with us, such as must have filled the soul that heard 
Our Lord’s words: ‘“‘Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee’’! 
It may be that when we are near our end our faces will light up, for we 
shall have heard, “‘Fear not, for thou hast found grace with God.” 

(2) Gratia plena! The Angel was not praising Mary; he was stating 
a fact, he was giving a message from God, an assurance that God had 
filled her with grace; with a ‘‘fullness”’ that was ever increasing. Mary 
was God’s achievement, the praise belonged to Him: “Praise ye the Lord 
for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever.” All was God’s: the 
plan was His, the choice was His, the action was His. ‘‘He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me, and holy is His name.”? Humility is truth: 
it was Mary’s humility to know and proclaim that all in her was the work 
of God, and was for the work of God; so she accepted all, and offered 
all—Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy 
word.” 

(3) Give me only Thy love and Thy grace, prayed Saint Ignatius. 
Grace is love in action, and mighty is its power and activity. ‘‘Nescit tarda 
molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia.”” God’s love active! Here on earth it is 
gtace, in heaven it is glory. Also, grace is a yearning, a striving; it is 
never satisfied, it can never be satisfied. It is a home-sickness for God and 
for heaven; “‘I shall be satisfied when thy glory shall appear.’”’ Habitual 
grace is not static, it is active too, for it is fe, supernatural life, and con- 
sequently it must grow—“‘life more abundantly”. In like manner actual 
grace is action, and leads to right action; it is light, and an inward urge, 
and inward strength. It can even be “compelling”, as befell Saint Paul 
on the Damascus road. The Church also prays God to ‘‘compel our 
rebellious wills”. And all this is all that really matters: ‘“Without Thy 
Godhead nothing can have any price or worth in man, nothing can harm- 
less be.” 

(4) Gratia plena! Of Mary’s grace what can we feel or think or say 
that will be within any distance of the reality? We cannot conceive the 
loveliness of a soul fresh from the waters of Baptism. The materialist 
says: “‘No change, just the same, two eyes, two ears, a nose, a mouth, all 
as before!”’ But what a change does God see! We cannot see Mary’s 
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soul, nor the grace that filled it, but God has given us some indications, 
pointers. Take the prayer for the 8th of December: ‘“O God, who by the 
immaculate Conception of the Virgin didst prepare a worthy dwelling place 
for Thy Son.” It is said of one who has received Holy Communion “‘Mens 
Impletur gratia”; but, the Divine Maternity! That expression “‘a worthy 
dwelling place” is a gauge, in an engineer’s sense. We cannot see steam, 
ot electricity, or other forces, but a gauge will tell us their quantity and 
power. So, we cannot see God, nor grace, nor a soul, nor the secret bond 
that links mother and child, but that prayer combines all those ideas in 
one, and the resultant idea is, Mary, Mother of God. ‘“‘Blessed be the great 
Mother of God, Mary most holy.” 

(5) Gratia plena! We know that it means that Mary’s grace was com- 
mensurate with the love God bore her, and with His power! That it was 
all that her triple office demanded: she was to be Mother of His Son, Mother 
of His redeeming work, and Mother of the human race, the second Eve. 
If we could but ever so faintly grasp the meaning of those relations, then 
could we very dimly glimpse Mary’s grace. In Mary we see a life 
of grace perfectly fulfilled; that is, a life in which no grace was lost, or 
missed, or frustrated. A life in which every grace grew, and grew at every 
moment, and to the fw//. And Mary had begun fw// of grace. ‘To the steady 
growth of that first grace of the Immaculate Conception, when she was 
redeemed “‘by the foreseen merits of her Divine Son”, must be added the 
great moment when she became Mother of God. Then indeed the flood- 
gates of heaven were opened on Mary’s soul as she uttered her Fiat, and the 
“Word was made flesh and dwelt among us”’. 

‘Mater divinae gratiae, ora pro nobis.” A thought that is in closest 
union with Gratia plena, when we reflect that the fullness was one to over- 
flowing. It brings to mind Mary’s whole position as ‘“Mediatrix omnium 
gtatiarum’’. Her august presence in the midst of the Apostles at that 
gteat outpouring of the Holy Ghost, manifested by tongues of fire and 
the sound of a mighty rushing wind, was obviously for the whole human 
race and especially for the church of Christ. An echo of the Angel’s words 
at the Annunciation, “the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee”. In very recent days there is the medal of 1830, which shows Our 
Lady with her opened hands sparkling with light, and radiating graces on 
the world. 

Finally, in this connection we may remember that loveliness of form 
and feature and outward charm are by no means excluded from the word 
that is translated “‘grace’’. Artists have vied with one another to produce 
a satisfying Madonna, but it seems for the most part beyond them, though 
their efforts help us to conjure up a mental vision of transcendent beauty. 


Ill 


Dominus TECUM 


(1) Dominus tecum. There is a difference between these words as spoken 
by the Angel to Our Blessed Lady and as used” by us in the liturgy in a 
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plural form—Dominus vobiscum. In this form it is a prayer, or a holy 
greeting, known to all our children, so often do they hear it, but perhaps 
the response doesn’t strike them as expressing just our familiar, ““Same to 
you, Father!”’ Officially used, it is a greeting that is almost a blessing. 
No one lower than a deacon may use it liturgically, and when he announces 
it before singing the Gospel it is as though he were extending to the people 
the blessing he has just received: ““The Lord be in thy heart and on thy 
lips.” But as spoken by the Angel to the future Mother of God it was 
simply part of the great message with which he was charged, it is closely 
connected with Gratia plena, and it implied the presence of God in Mary’s 
soul to an extent that is unimaginable. 

The beauty of a soul in a state of grace is unimaginable by us, but we 
know that its beauty is such that it draws God to dwell therein, and in great 
benevolence. So often in the Psalms the beauty of the House of God, or 
City of God, stands for the soul; it was of the Temple that God said ‘‘My 
eyes and my heart shall be there always”. God is “‘with us”’ in very varying 
degrees of intimacy. In His essence He is inescapable: ‘“‘Whither shall I 
go from thy spirit, and whither shall I flee from thy face? If I ascend 
into heaven, thou art there: if I descend into hell, thou art present. If I 
take my wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea: even there also thy hand shall lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me” (Psalm cxxxviii). 

(2) “Introibo ad altare Dei.”’ We enser in to a'closer approach to God, 
but by sin we go out from His presence. So, Cain “‘went out from the face 
of the Lord, and dwelt as a fugitive on the earth”; in like manner Judas 
“‘went out” from the Last Supper, and it was night. When sin “‘drives God 
from the soul”, man is as a fugitive from God, and lives in darkness. “I 
was afraid and hid myself’”—when God called to Adam after his sin, “Adam, 
where art thou?” Adam was hiding himself from God. God was neat 
Adam, but Adam was far from God. 

Sin puts an infinite distance between the soul and God, and only an 
infinite Being of infinite love can bridge it. That bridge of infinite love 
is the Incarnation, and it was foretold and promised to Adam, so that 
he might not die eternally of black despair; but that he and his posterity 
might have saving faith and hope, and live for ever. 

(3) “‘Behold a virgin shall be with child, and bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us” 
(Matt. i, 23). Since the Fall, all the walkings of God with us in our 
gatdens are through the Incarnation, and only through it. That is why 
His name is Emmanuel. Though when the angel said “Dominus tecum” 
he was not referring to the union of the Divine Maternity, for it had not 
yet taken place, but to that wonderful abiding union with God in Mary’s 
soul that was the preparation for the Incarnation, as it also was the resul 
of it. Just as in us, the abiding presence of God in our souls, through the 
state of grace, is our preparation for Holy Communion, as well as being 
the fruit of it, and is increased by each Holy Communion. ‘“‘He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in him.” It was the 
exceeding beauty in Mary’s soul that drew God to dwell within her, and 
among us. ““The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” ‘‘Hearken, 
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O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear; and forget thy people and thy 
father’s house. And the king shall greatly desire thy beauty; for he is the 
Lord thy God, and him shall they adore”’ (Psalm xliv). Dominus tecum.— 
Saint Bernard on this passage says, ““What wonder that she was full of 
grace when the Lord was with her? Rather, is it not wonderful that He 
who sent the angel was found by him already with the Virgin?” And 
he points out that God had been swifter than His messenger, for the angel 
sent from God, found God awaiting him at his journey’s end. God was 
in possession. : 

(4) Dominus tecum. It means not only the soul’s nearness to God, or 
vice versa, in all its wonderful gradations, till we come to Mary’s soul 
possessed by God in an absolute union. “He that is mighty hath done 
great things to me, and holy is His Name.’ It means all this, but it also 
means the soul’s awareness of that union and of that embracing love. We 
find this God-consciousness in many of the Saints, both in early days and 
in later times. Saint Augustine’s well-known lament ‘“Too late have I 
known Thee! Too late have I loved Thee, O Beauty ever old and ever 
new!”’, in its very yearning for God testifies to an intimate union already 
with Him. And in the life of Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat we read of an 
effortless sinking back into a communion with God; she was so absorbed 
as to become oblivious to her surroundings. 

(5) All this leads us to she mystery that lies deep at the back of all works, 
manifestations, and mercies, of God; and for which we have no explana- 
tion other than that He is God, and God is Love. It underlies creation, and 
God’s patience at the Fall. It is deeply involved in the whole of the won- 
derful mystery of the Incarnation, and the chain of wonders connected 
with it and flowing from it: e.g. the gift of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. And it is this: Whence comes all this love of 
God for man? Sinful man, ungrateful man? God seems to stand any- 
thing from man, and lovingly to forgive. And the only answer is that 
God is God. He alone is the reason for His own divine Perfections, and 
God is Love, infinite and eternal love: “‘Behold now if there be aught in 
Me save Love” (Saint Angela of Foligno). If all this is true of God’s 
dealings with human nature in the rough, what of His loving union with 
the soul of His holy and loving Mother? Indeed, Dominus tecum! 

W. BERNARD Dyer, O.S.C. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


cE is, no doubt, fortunate that any prejudice, reasonable or otherwise, 
that there may be against sequels, is rarely, if ever, manifested in regard 


to commentaries on the books of the Bible. Because a man has written 
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well on St. Matthew, there is no reason to doubt his ability to comment 
equally well, or even better, on the remaining three evangelists. Hence 
the appearance of the second volume of Dr. Edward J. Kissane’s The 
Book of Isaiah translated from a critically revised Hebrew text with commentary 
awakens no uneasy suspicion that the author has not been able to repeat 
his success in the case of Volume I, of which a Protestant critic was moved 
to write: ““The whole of this valuable book is marked by the qualities we 
have been taught to expect from its author—conscientious study of the 
text, freedom of thought and treatment, deep and extensive learning, and a 
genuine desire to transmit to his readers the spiritual message of the 
prophet.”” Perhaps the only serious adverse criticism was that of the 
reviewer in the Journal of Theological Studies (XLIII, p. 78), who declared: 
‘*Metrically, Dr. Kissane’s work is dominated by a strophic theory which 
is assumed but not defended.’ To which the President of Maynooth 
might well have replied that his theory was in all essentials the one com- 
monly identified with an even more eminent name, that of Pére Albert 
Condamin, S.J., in such works as Le Livre de Jérémie and Poémes de Ja Bible. 

In his introduction to the new volume, Dr. Kissane begins with a 
useful account of “‘the Literary Criticism of Isaiah’’, in which he summarizes 
the four main schools regarding the book’s composition under the head- 
ings: (a) the traditional view, affirming unity of authorship; (b) the ““Two 
Isaiahs”’ theory, attributing most of i—xxxix to Isaiah, and xl-Ixvi to an 
unknown prophet (styled for convenience sake ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’’) who 
wrote in the Exilic period; (c) the ““Three Isaiahs’’ hypothesis of Bernhard 
Duhm, which divides the book between three chief writers: Isaiah (for 
i-xxxix), the prophet of the Exile (for xl-lv), and a so-called ‘“Trito-Isaiah” 
(for lvi-Ixvi), who wrote in Jerusalem in the time of Esdras and Nehemias. 
Finally, (d) the ‘“Three Collections” theory, which like (¢) divides the book 
into three parts, but ‘‘regards each as a collection of distinct fragments of 
various dates, rather than as the work of a single author’”’ (p. xii). Each 
of these hypotheses is adequately explained, though full judgement is 
deferred till a later page. Under “‘the Plan of the Book’’, the author groups 
various arguments leading up to the conclusion that the second part of 
Isaiah is to be divided into ten sections, each section being made up of three 
distinct poems, followed by a short conclusion or tailpiece. ‘“The Prophet’s 
Message” provides a well-linked summary of the argument that runs 
through the ten sections. The “Unity of the Book’’ examines and refutes 
the arguments used by the critics who have attempted to detach chapters 
lvi-lxvi from the rest. In his chapter on the “‘Relation of xl-lvi to i-xxxix”’ 
Dr. Kissane argues that in addition to the traditional hypothesis and the 
hypothesis of the Two Isaiahs, there is a third theory which appears to 
account for all the data—that the same writet who collected Isaiah’s 
prophecies (now contained in i-xxxv) and added the historical section 
(xxxvi~xxxix) also ‘appended this message to his fellow exiles in which 
[i.e. in chapters xl—Ixvi] he repeated for their benefit the teaching of the 
great prophet”? (p. Ixi). 

The concluding chapter of the introduction is concerned with the 


1 Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1943, pp. lxxiv + 328. Price 21s. See the CLERGY 
Review, Vol. XXII, pp. 221 ff. 
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“Servant of Jahweh”’ passages (i.e. xlii, 1-4; xlix, 1-6; 1, 4-9; and lii, 13- 
liii). After determining the /#erary problems of the Servant songs (i.e. their 
number and extent, relation to the context, and order), the author turns to 
the far more fascinating exegetical problem with its discussion of the identity 
of the Servant who is portrayed in these four passages of Isaiah. To 
present as effectively as possible the variety of opinions upon the Servant’s 
identity, it may be of value to reproduce the grouping in the commentary 
(Jesaia II), published in 1932 by Dr. Paul Volz, of the Tibingen Protestant 
faculty. It shows synoptically the main hypotheses and their adherents, 
and is more complete than Dr. Kissane’s corresponding section headed: 
Exegetical Problem (pp. lxiii—Ixiv). 
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I. CoLiectivE INTERPRETATION 


The Servant is identified as: 


hold, Peake, Steuernagel, 
Zillessen, and others. 


i. 


A historical person, e.g.: 

Moses: Sellin’. 

Isaiah (also basically 2nd 
Isaiah): Grotius and 
Calvin (in ch. 1). 

Jeremiah: Duhm.'t 

Joachin: Baehler, Sellin,? 
Bleeker, etc. 

Cyrus: Vogel (in ch. xlii 
and xlix). 

Second Isaiah: Koppler, 
Mowinckel, Gunkel,? 
Haller, Balla, Sellin,* 
Volz. 

Zorababel: Sellin.* 

Teacher of Law between 538 
and Esdras: Duhm.?t 


Personification of those 

Spiritually akin to Sec- 

ond Isaiah: 
Kostersf. 

Personification of the 

devout community in 

post-exilic period: 
Roy.t 


INDIVIDUAL INTERPRETATION 


A historic-eschato- 

logical figure, i.e. a 

contemporary of 2nd 

Isaiah, regarded as 

martyr and saviour: 
Kittel, Rudolph 
(similarly Can- 
non). 


The Messiah: 
Targum (on ch. 
xlii),  Delitzsch, 
Ley, Laue,f Fill- 
krug, Orelli, Stark 
Gressmann, Brus- 
ton; Condamin, 
Feldmann,t  Fis- 
cher, van Hoon- 
acker; these last 
four being Catho- 
lic scholars. 


Historical Israel: Ideal Israel: Spiritual Israel (re- | A Groupwithin 
So the Targum on xlix, Dillmann, ligious élite of historical | Israel e.g. the 
1 ff., the Septuagint, Ori- Davidson, Israel): Prophets : 
gen, Hitzig, Reuss, Stade, Driver. Bleek, Gesenius 
Wellhausen,t Smend,t | The Genius of Israel: Knobel, or 
Marti, Giesebrecht, K6- Cheyne. Whitehouse, f Teachers of the 
nig, Budde, Cornill, Mein- Kennett.t Law: 


Bertholet. t 


An ideal hero of 
the future, dis- 
tinct from the 
Messiab: 
Gunkel.} 





Abbreviations: + = does not attribute the Songs to Second Isaiah. 14, *,*, * = changes 
of opinion in chronological order. 
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Even this elaborate plan is not quite complete, because, apart from 
later changes in opinion, and the appearance of new work since 1932, it 
does not distinguish between the literal and the spiritual sense (e.g. it is 
conceivable that the Servant might be Joachin according to the literal 
sense, and the Messiah in sensu typico). Nor would it be easy to fit into any 
of the existing groups, precisely as they stand, the most interesting hypothe- 
sis put forward by the late Fr. Eric Burrows, S.J., in the paper collected 
with others in his posthumous work The Gospel of the Infancy. Dr. Kissane 
himself is in favour of what may be called a mixed solution, since the 
identity of the Servant varies, in his opinion, from song to song. Thus 
in the first and second passages, he considers, the Servant is the nation 
Israel; in the third, the speaker is the prophet himself; in the fourth, which 
is in a class apart, the Servant is clearly ‘‘an individual of the future, the 
representative of the dynasty of David, the Messiah”’ (p. Ixviii). 

In the commentary proper many readers will turn at once to that 
““Gospel before the Gospels’’ which is found in the last and greatest of the 
four Songs (lii, 13-liii, 12). It would be delightful to follow the author 
throughout his exegesis of this passage; it must be sufficient to refer to 
one or two points. In liii, 3, he prefers to translate the third member: 
“‘And as one who hid his face from us,’’ in place of the more familiar ren- 
dering of the Hebrew. In verse 8, his version of the famous Generationem 
ejus quis enarrabit clause is: ‘‘And his latter end, who could conceive?” 
(reading ’aharithé for the M.T. ’eth-dbéré).? In verses 7 and 12 mofe atten- 
tion might have been given to C. F. Burney’s suggestion that the Niph‘al 
forms are ‘undoubted instances of Niph‘al so/erativum’’, and that we should 
translate: ‘“He was oppressed, yet he /et himself be humbled” and ‘‘And with 
transgressors he /et himself be numbered.” 

In the many pages, most of them closely printed, of this admirable 
commentary there are, almost inevitably, some misprints, the majority 
quite unimportant. The last three lines on page xvi of the Introduction 
certainly need to be emended; it is difficult to guess at what the author 
actually wrote. It is unfortunate that this fine, scholarly work has to be 
offered at a price that puts it beyond the means of many readers who would 
greatly appreciate it. 

The third and last volume of Dr. J. E. Steinmueller’s painstaking work, 
A Companion to Scripture Study, has now appeared, at an interval of about 
a year after the second volume. It has as its subtitle: Special Introduction to 
the New Testament.2 As in the case of the earlier parts, the most valuable 
feature of the book is its bibliographies which are normally complete and 
up to date, though it may be inferred that the author has not been able 
to consult some, at least, of the works that are listed in such large numbers. 
So, for example, the statement, apropos of the historical character of St. 
John’s Gospel, that the historicity is defended by Catholic tradition, ‘‘and 
by a few modern non-Catholic scholars”, would have gained in accuracy 

1 CierGy Review, Vol. XX, pp. 533-5. 

2 Pére Lagrange, in his magisterial discussion of the songs in Le Judaisme avant Jésus- 


Christ (1931), prefers to leave the text uncorrected and, with Duhm, to accept ’eth-dhérb 
in the sense of “abode” or “‘habitation”’. 


3 New York: Wagner, 1943. Pp. vii + 409. Price not stated. A notice of Vol. II 
occurs in the CLErGy Review, Vol. XXIII, p. 128. 
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and weight if it had included the name of even a single writer whose book 
had appeared within the past thirty years, e.g. that of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose Readings in St. John’s Gospel were published 
in 1939 and 1940.1 Again, Abbot Chapman’s Matthew, Mark and Luke is 
mentioned in the bibliography to the Synoptic Problem, but Dr. Stein- 
mueller (who, by the way, favours a mixed hypothesis as the most probable 
solution), gives no hint’in his discussion that the Abbot made any striking 
contribution to the debate. The author seems to be, in principle, an indus- 
trious compiler, and there is lacking that wealth of personal comment and 
informed judgement which is to be discerned in such books as the late 
Dom Hildebrand Hépfl’s Introductionis in sacros utriusque Testamenti libros 
Compendium.* 

Two small works of recent date may be quite briefly noticed in con- 
clusion. One is Mr. Laurence Housman’s Palestine Plays,3 which contains 
four plays, or more accurately a play and three playlets, dealing, in turn, 
with Abraham and Isaac, the story of Jacob, Ramoth Gilead (i.e. the inci- 
dents summarized in our Douay Version heading to 3 Kings, xxii, in the 
words: “‘Achab believing his false prophets rather than Micheas, is slain 
in Ramoth Galaad’’), and the Burden of Nineveh, an attempt at dramatizing 
the book of Jona. The author in an unconvincing preface explains that 
he has decided, as regards the miracles of the Old Testament, to “‘eliminate 
these useless excrescences’’, and so we have something about as inspiring 
in its own order as the life of our Lord when rewritten by the liberal critics. 
In the story of Jacob, which alone approaches a full-length play, plenty 
of mysterious voices are heard both on and off stage, but they are either 
the stirrings of Jacob’s own conscience or the chatter of the false gods (the 
teraphim of Gen. xxxi, 19 and 34) who, somewhat inconsistently, are 
allowed, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, to “‘have out their talk’’. One may well 
believe that the play as staged was not altogether ineffective, but the attempt 
to dramatize such incidents as those related in Gen. xxx, 31 ff. appears 
to be unsuccessful. The playlets are all of them very slight affairs, and the 
suggestion that Jonah invented the story of the fish in order to impress the 
Ninevites may be left without comment. 

British Orientalists,4 a volume in the delightful ‘‘Britain in Pictures” 
series, by Mr. A. J. Arberry, has a connection with the biblical languages 
by way of Arabic and Persian, both of which languages figure in Walton’s 
famous Polyglot Bible. In his introduction the author, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, decides to say nothing of modern Hebrew as being “‘in reality a 





1See CLercy Review, Vol. XIX, pp: 438-9. 
2 It has long been a puzzle to me that no one with time on his hands to spare for the 
somewhat ungrateful work of translation has been found to translate this excellent work 
into English. The author was so outstanding as a scriptural authority, and his books 
are such models of clarity and controlled abundance of information that.they are, in all 
RT the best Catholic works on special introduction in any of the better-known 
anguages. A new edition of the Introductio specialis in libros V.T. (editio quarta augmen- 
tata) appeated in 1934 (see CLERGY Review, Vol. X, pp. 390-1); the New Testament 
volume (editio quarta ex integro retractata) followed in 1938 (see CLERGY REviEw, Vol. XVI, 
Pp. 438-9). 
. *Yondon: Jonathan Cape, 1942. Pp. 146. Price 6s. 
4 London: Collins, 1943. Pp. 48. Price 4s. 6d, 
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variety of Western idiom’’ (surely he must have been thinking of Yiddish?) 
and he also omits ‘‘Egyptology and Assyriology, because these subjects 
must be left for the archaeologist”, an even more questionable decision. 
Within its limits, however, the book tells us much that is worth recording 
about the great scholars who, by means of its languages, as well as by 
hazardous journeys, opened up the East to Europeans. The illustra- 
tions, as usual in this series, are even more valuable than the text. In 
addition to many prints in line or colour that throw light upon the Orient 
and its customs, there are portraits of such men as C. M. Doughty of 
Arabia Deserta, Sit Richard Burton of the journey to Mecca, Fitzgerald 
of the Ruwbdiydt, and Sir William Jones, the Indian judge and comparative 
philologist. The list of British orientalists at the end of the booklet includes 
the name of Sir H. C. Rawlinson, the father of British Assyriology, but 
omits his coadjutors, Edward Hincks, the Irish parson, and Edwin Norris, 
a former Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. They certainly deserve 
honourable mention, 



































Joun M. T. Barton. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SHORT Form oF ‘“‘NUPTIAL BLESSING’ 






May we conclude, from the answer given in CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, 
XXII, p. 424, that canon 1101, §1, has ceased to bind in England? For the 
short form is considered to be the perfect equivalent of the solemn one 
given in the nuptial Mass. 

May we conclude, also, that the choice between the long and the short 
form is purely a matter for the convenience of the parties or of the priest? 
If this is so, there would seem to be no justification for urging upon the 
faithful the desirability of having a nuptial Mass. Does the rescript grant- 
ing this indult contain any conditions as to its lawful use? (A.) 


REPLY 










Canon 1101, §1: Parochus curet ut sponsi benedictionem sollemnem 
accipiant, quae dari eis potest etiam postquam diu vixerint in matrimonio, 
sed solum in Missa, servata speciali rubrica et excepto tempore feriato. 

(i) Canon 1101, §1, binds everywhere, but the mode of its observance 
does not demand a nuptial Mass if an indult is in force permitting the 
blessing extra Missam. Thus, if a marriage takes place during the closed 
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times, the parish priest must take care that the parties subsequently receive 
the nuptial blessing, but this law is observed if the blessing is given extra 
Missam. For the “‘solemnization” of marriage means essentially the nuptial 
blessing, as in canon 1108, §z, which forbids its use during the closed 
times. But even the short form ex/ra Missam is forbidden during these 
times, which goes to show, it would appear, that the blessing with the 
short form is “‘solemn’” and therefore complies substantially with the 
requirements of canon 1101, §1. Vermeersch, commenting upon the indult 
when it first appeared, writes in Periodica, XII, p. 73: ‘‘Sollemnis benedictio 
extra missam exceptionem continet regulae ¢. 1108 (an error for 1101) quae 
sollemnem benedictionem non permittit nisi intra missam.” 

(ii) The existence of the indult is admittedly unfavourable to the strong 
desire of many priests that the nuptial Mass should be the normal thing 
at all marriages. But we have not maintained that the short form is the 
perfect equivalent of the blessing in the Missal: the substance of what the 
Church gives is conferred by the short form, but the mode of its granting 
is more perfect when given during Mass. ‘The use of the indult is at the 
choice or convenience of the parties or of the priest, subject to the direc- 
tions of the local Ordinary. One is nevertheless completely justified in 
urging upon the faithful the desirability of having a nuptial Mass, even 
though there is no express direction from the Ordinary to that effect; for 
it is always advisable to take the better and more perfect course. We have 
no certain information as to the terms of the rescript obtained for England. 
The one granted to Bruges, Co/lationes Brugenses, 1939, P. 153, is not con- 


‘ ditioned, but the Ordinary requires an application on each occasion when 


the use of the short form is desired. 


CHRISTMAS 1944 AND THE SUNDAY OBLIGATION 


Assuming that midnight Mass will again be permitted during the afternoon 
of Christmas Eve, which this year falls on a Sunday, will presence at the 
midnight Mass suffice also for the Sunday obligation? (A. J.) 


REPLY 


Canon 18: Leges ecclesiasticae intelligendae sunt secundum propriam 
verborum significationem in textu et contextu consideratam; quae si dubia 
et obscura manserit, ad locos Codicis parallelos, si qui sint, ad legis finem 
ac circumstantias et ad mentem legislatoris est recurrendum. 

The Motu Proprie, 1 December, 1940, printed in this REviEw, 1941, 
XXI, p. 306, introduced a new practice by sanctioning the celebration of 
the first Mass of Christmas Day on the afternoon of the vigil; in so far as 
it permitted Mass in the afternoon it merely extended a practice already 
sanctioned, even before the war, in places such as Mexico and Russia. The 
six norms accompanying this document gave rulings for certain contingencies, 
but the interesting situation arising this year is not amongst them. We 
shall have, no doubt, an official ruling before the end of the year. 
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(i) Our own view is that the faithful, unless excused by the kind of grave 
inconvenience which exempts them from observing the Sunday precept, 
will be bound to hear Mass on the morning of Sunday, 24 December, this 
year, even though they intend to be present at the afternoon Mass. For 
the obligation of Christmas Day is numerically distinct from that of the 
Sunday: the latter finishes at midday and the former may be fulfilled at the 
appropriate hour in the afternoon. This numerically distinct character of 
the two ecclesiastical days, notwithstanding their coincidence within the 
twenty-four hours of one day, is evident firstly from the fact that the 
Christmas Mass is an anticipation; and secondly from rule VI of the Motu 
Préprio which permits the reception of Holy Communion at the afternoon 
Mass, even though one has already communicated that same morning. 
Similarly, in reciting Divine Office, a priest who anticipates Matins is bound 
to recite Matins twice during the same twenty-four hours. 

(ii) It might, however, be said for the opposite and more liberal view 
that one Mass suffices for both obligations, since it has always been agreed 
that one is not bound to hear two Masses when a holiday of obligation falls 
on a Sunday. The principle as formulated, e.g. by Priimmer, Theologia 
Moralis, 1, §224, is that two precepts may be satisfied by one act provided 
they are materially and not formally diverse, and provided the legislator 
has not directed to the contrary. They are formally diverse if imposed for 
a different reason: thus, one recitation of divine office satisfies the obligation 
arising both from holy orders and from a benefice, because the motive 
behind both laws is the same, namely the worship of God by reciting the 
canonical hours; but one day of fasting does not satisfy the obligation 
arising from ecclesiastical law and from a sacramental penance, because the 
motives are diverse. When a holiday of obligation falls on a Sunday, one 
Mass suffices for both, because the motive, which is the sanctification of 
that day, is identical. 

The answer to this contention is that our present problem is not 
analogous, since the question is not of sanctifying ‘‘the day’? but of 
sanctifying two separate days, and the Sunday obligation expires at midday. 

(iii) But what of those favoured persons who, at the present time, 
habitually satisfy the Sunday precept by being present at Mass in the after- 
noon? Mayit not be held that, in their case at least, the anticipated afternoon 
Christmas Mass satisfies the Sunday obligation as well? Otherwise, they 
will be bound to assist at two Masses that afternoon, which is rather 
unreasonable. 

One could reply, of course, that they are not actually bound to hear Mass 
twice that afternoon: the other Christmas Masses will presumably be on 
Christmas afternoon as usual. But, from a strictly legal point of view, the 
situation seems to be covered, perhaps, by applying the rule about the choice 
of times in fulfilling obligations, a point already discussed under another 
aspect in this Review, 1942, XXII, p. 281; 1943, X XIII, p. 190 and p. 240. 
If the Christmas midnight Mass is said, say, at 4 p.m., it means that this hour 
is midnight legal time: having chosen to use this legal time for fulfilling 
the Christmas obligation, one may not choose some other time reckoning 
for fixing the Sunday obligation at the same hour. Consider the situation 
which arises in any place which has a legal time during the winter, even 
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when there is no special privilege for midnight Mass in the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve. Midnight Mass will be at 12 midnight legal time, which is 
II p.m. meantime. It would not occur to anyone, we suppose, on occasions 
when Christmas Eve falls on Sunday, to use the faculty of canon 33, §1, for 
deciding that one Mass will suffice both for the Sunday obligation at 11 p.m. 
mean time, and for the Christmas obligation at 12 midnight legal time. 


Mass WirHout SERVER 


What are the chief modifications in the words and actions of the cele- 
brant when he is celebrating Mass without a server? 


REPLY 


The lawfulness of celebrating Mass without a server, or in extreme 
necessity without any person present, has been discussed in this REvIEw, 
1931, II, p. 284; 1939, XVI, p. 3543 1941, XXI, p. 175. The rite to be 
observed on these occasions is described in the following official texts: 

Rit. Celeb. Missam, iv, 2: Si minister, vel qui intersunt, Celebranti non 
tespondeant (Kyrie eleison) ipse solus novies dicit. 


Ibid., vii, 7: (Orate Fratres).. . lien per seipsum, dicens: Sacrifi- 
cium de manibus meis. 
Ibid., vi, 1: Quibus dictis (Graduale, etc.) Sacerdos, si privatim celebret, 


ipsemet, seu minister portat librum Missalis ad alteram partem Altaris 
in cornu Evangelii, et dum transit ante medium Altaris, caput Cruci inclinat. 

. . 2: Locato Missali in Altari, Celebrans redit ad medium Alltaris . . . 
dicit secreto Munda cor meum. 

S.R.C., 4 September, 1875, n. 3368, I: Si Sacerdos celebrat sine ministro, 
debetne bis dicere Confiteor ante Introitum? Resp. Negative. 

Ibid., 14 January, 1898, n. 3975, Il: Utrum etiam in Missa privata debeat 
Sacerdos genuflectere quando, defectu ministri, ipse transfert Missale. . . . 
Resp. Negative. 

From these instructions, or on analogy drawn from them, the principle 
is that the priest himself recites the server’s responses, modifying the 
Suscipiat as indicated, and saying the Confiteor, etc., as the Breviary directs 
when office is recited alone, omitting vobis fratres and vos fratres and saying 
Misereatur nostri. In addition, it will be necessary to prepare the altar 
furniture by placing the cruets and communion plate within reach. For 
the ablutions there are no official instructions: the priest may purify the 
fingers of each hand separately by changing the cruet to the left hand, or 
he may purify the fingers of the right hand by dipping them in the chalice; 
for the Lavabo a small vessel filled with water is convenient. Cf. O’Connell, 
The Celebration of Mass, Il, p. 212. 
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VICARIUS OECONOMUS 


May it be held that, in principle and in the common law, the ‘‘vicarius 
oeconomus”’ is entitled to the same emoluments or salary as a parish priest? 


REPLY 


Canon 472. 1: Vacante paroecia: Ordinarius loci in ea quamprimum 
constituat idoneum vicarium oeconomum, de consensu Superioris, si de 
teligioso agatur, qui eam tempore vacationis regat, assignata eidem parte 
fructuum pro congrua sustentatione. 

Canon 473, §1: Vicarius oeconomus iisdem iuribus gaudet iisdemque 
officiis adstringitur, ac parochus, in iis quae animarum curam spectant; 
nihil tamen ipsi agere in paroecia licet, quo praeiudicium afferre possit 
iuribus parochi aut beneficii paroecialis. 

§2: Oeconomus novo parocho vel oeconomo successori coram vicario 
foraneo vel alio sacerdote ab Ordinario designato tradat clavem archivi . . . 
et rationem reddat accepti et expensi tempore administrationis. 

Canon 1481: Deductis cuiuslibet generis expensis et salvo praescripto 
can. 472, n. 1, fructus beneficii vacantis pro altera dimidia parte accrescunt 
doti beneficii vel massae communi, pro altera cedunt fabricae ecclesiae seu 
sacrario, salva legitima consuetudine qua fructus omnes in bonum commune 
dioeceseos erogentur. 

(i) It is clear from the above canons that, in the common law, the 
administrator of a vacant parish is not entitled, in principle, to the same 
emoluments as the parish priest. On the contrary, having received what 
the Ordinary deems to be a fitting support, the administrator must deal 
with the surplus as directed by canon 1481. 

(ii) The common law supposes a happy state of affairs which rarely 
exists now in any place. Thus Brys, commenting on the application of 
this law to the conditions obtaining in Belgium, Co/lationes Brugenses, 1929, 
P- 399, observes: “‘Haec tamen juris communis praescriptio apud nos haud 
applicanda est, nec ab Ordinario assignatur pars congrua ex fructibus, cum 
dos quasi-beneficialis seu pensio a Gubernio civili soluta vix congrua sit 
et proin non dividenda.” 

The same may usually be said of administrators of vacant parishes in 
England. The administrator, if wholly employed in this work, will enjoy 
whatever emoluments (lodging, support, salary) are normally received by 
the parish priest, since these are scarcely ever in excess of what is described 
as “‘congrua sustentatio”. Moreover, the point cannot be defined very 
exactly, since, in our present conditions, the exact constitution of the 
English parochial benefice is itself not certain. Nevertheless, the right of 
the Ordinary in canon 472, §1, may be exercised in exceptional cases, by 
the assignment of a proportion of the revenue to the administrator, the 
surplus to go to parish funds, and the administrator has no grievance in 
receiving a less generous treatment than the parish priest. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Biack ALTAR FRONTAL 


Is the black altar frontal (antependium, pallium) ever permitted at an 
altar where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 20 March, n. 3201, ad. x: Potestne adhiberi Pallium nigri coloris 
in solemni Commemoratione et Exequiis Defunctorum ad Altare SSmi. 
Sacramenti? Negative. 

1 December, 1882, n. 3562: Iuxta Decreta . .. vetitum est... in 
quo asservatur SSmum Eucharistiae Sacramentum. Quum vero in non- 
nullis locis Dioecesis Nesqualien. idem Sanctissimum Sacramentum 
asservetur vel in maiori Altari Ecclesiae, vel in unico Altari, aliis deficien- 
tibus; hodiernus eiusdem Dioceseos Episcopus ab eadem Sacra Congrega- 
tione exquisivit num prohibitio, de qua supra, respiciat Ecclesias ubi 
asservatur Sanctissimum Sacramentum in Altari, quod maius vel unicum 
est. Resp. In casu, sacri Tabernaculi saltem Conopoeum esse debet violacei 
coloris. 

Many liturgical writers stress n. 3201 without any explicit reference to 
n. 3562; or, if they refer to the latter, they refrain from pointing out its 
content: their view may be that this decree merely directs that the conopoeum 
may never be black under any circumstances, without modifying the 
previous direction of n. 3201. 

But it seems quite clear to us that an exception to the ruling of n. 3201 
is given in n. 3562, the meaning of the latter being that a black frontal may 
be tolerated for solemn Requiem functions at an altar upon which the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved, if it is the High Altar or the only one in the 
church. This is the interpretation given by Callewaert, De Missalis Romani 
Liturgia (De Rebus), ed. 1937, n. 487, and by Dr. Piérard, ““L’ornementation 
de l’autel’’ in Collationes Namurcenses, 1933, p. 7. We think it is correct, 
though the force of the word “‘saltem”’ seems to be that it is always preferable 
to have a violet antependium. 


TABERNACLE KEY 


What is the most recent legislation about the custody of the tabernacle 
key, and where is this information to be found? (O. P.) 


REPLY 


It is contained in.S.C. de Disciplina Sacramentorum, 26 May, 1938, n. 6 
(¢), general rules; n. 7, convent chapels; n. 8, other religious houses; n. 9, 
private oratories. The instruction, even in regard to nn. 6-9, is too long 
and detailed for reprinting here. It is in A.A.S., XXX, 1938, p. 198, and 
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was fully summarized in the CLERGY REviEw, 1938, XV, p. 170. A trans- 
lation of the whole instruction was printed in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, August 1938, and another version, originally in the Homiletic Review, 
was freely distributed by an American Church Furnishing firm, and is no 
doubt still obtainable. (Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 935 Demott Street, 
North Bergen, N.J.). 

The text of a private decision of the Sacred Congregation, following 
upon a sacrilegious robbery of the Blessed Sacrament in Ireland, was 
reprinted in CLERGy REVIEW, 1941, XX, p. 89. It was a direction for 
this particular case, and appeared to modify, in one particular, the terms 
of the public instruction. Cf. CLErGy REvIEw, 1941, XX, p. 358. 

We know of no more recent developments of the matter. In many 
places local diocesan regulations exist which supplement the instruction, 
and which must, of course, also be observed. 

E. J. M. 


PARISH PROBLEMS 
PRESBYTERY PRIVACY 


WE may reasonably presume that the name by which we distinguish 
our houses was brought from France. Perhaps it was introduced 
by English priests who had received their training in France, or maybe it 
came with the thousands of French priests who found shelter in England 
during the grim years of the Revolution. But by what curious development 
did a term of liturgical grandeur, originally applied strictly to that part of 
the chancel beyond the stalls which was reserved for the higher clergy 
officiating in solemn functions, come to be used for the houses of humble 
parish priests? The use appears to be peculiar to France and to countries 
which have borrowed it from France. In Germanic countries the parish 
priest’s house is commonly called the “‘Pfarramt’’; the Italian parish priest 
is content to have, painted on his door, the simple and unmistakable 
designation, ‘‘Parroco”’. ‘‘Parochial House”’ is the name preferred by many 
of our Irish brethren, and there is no denying that it is one of sonorous 
dignity. A perusal of the Catholic Directory reveals that we have quite a 
number of houses in England which have assumed the fine old native style 
of Rectory; this is favoured also in U.S.A. The style is not without its 
disadvantages. We are, beyond doubt, entitled to call ourselves rectors in 
the traditional Catholic sense, and some would prefer this to the title of 
parish priest. But in English law the title rector has a precise meaning. 
A rector is a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England who has a right 
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to the great tithe. A vicar has no such right and is appointed by the person 
ot corporation to whom this tithe is appropriated. No priest would ever 
think of calling his house a vicarage, and a like discernment should be 
exercised before describing it as a rectory. In a big town the designation 
would probably pass unnoticed; but in a country district, unless prefixed by 
the disarming qualification of Catholic, attached to a small house it would 
appear challenging and ridiculous. ‘‘Priest’s House’’ has come into fashion 
in recent years: it sounds quaintly mediaeval, though as a matter of fact it 
was not commonly used in the Middle Ages, and its plain straightforwardness 
is attractively convenient for adventurers. 

The title of the church can make a good address; but not all dedication 
titles are suitable. One might call a house “‘St. Ida’s’’, but hardly ‘‘Assump- 
tion’. After all, despite its foreign origin, presbytery is a distinctive word 
which has done good service amongst us now long enough to have acquired 
respectability and general acceptance. But whatever may be the address 
the purpose of the house is the same; it is the official residence of the parish 
priest which he shares with his curates. An important point is to persuade 
our people to appreciate that the presbytery is not a public institution but a 
private house; the priest’s home, in fact. The internal arrangements which 
generate the atmosphere marking the difference between a home and an 
institution are, of course, a matter of individual choice. A man has a right 
to give permanent expression to his interests and to stamp his personality 
upon his intimate surroundings. The first condition towards securing 
homeliness is privacy. A priest living alone may be easy-going and indifferent 
to the extent of allowing anybody to walk in and out of his house at any time 
unannounced. He may even lose the sense of privacy. But if he has others 
living with him he must give due considergtion to their rights. We have all 
of us known presbyteries where the passageway and communicating door to 
the sacristy provided free thoroughfare to the generality so that the 
collector, sacristan, choir members, altar servers, representatives of S.V.P. 
and confraternities, could march through without let or hindrance to the 
private rooms of the parish priest or his assistants. The policy is a bad one. 
It means that every article of furniture, every detail of the home life and 
every intimate activity become known and discussed throughout the parish. 
If we allow this freedom we deprive ourselves of the right to complain. 
The more a priest is a mystery to his parishioners in his private life, the 
greater will be his influence; in this we share something of the responsibility 
of royalty. 

It is easier to preserve privacy when the presbytery stands apart, but 
most of us prefer one attached to the church so that we may go in and out 
at all times under cover. On the sacristy side of the communicating door 
there should be, in letters sufficiently bold to discount any excuse of not 
being seen, a notice ‘‘Private”’, and an infringement should never be allowed 
to pass without politely calling the attention of the trespasser no matter who 
he may be. Altar servers are the most frequent offenders: one may have 
sympathy with juvenile curiosity, delight in self-importance, and kindred 
puerile enthusiasms, but the boys must be kept in their place, and once 
corrected a server will never repeat his transgression. It is often customary 
to allow freedom of entry to one or two well-tried and much-respected 
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helpers, a collector, a sacristan, or a schoolkeeper, but it should be made 
known that they are priviliged and that the privilege is strictly guarded, 
Some of our old presbyteries are very poorly provided with waiting-room 
accommodation. To secure privacy against casuals and callers in general, 
the presbytery of the future should have a waiting-room, two if convenient, 
immediately inside the front door and carefully separated by an inner door 
from the main part of the house. 


J.P. R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cardinal Hinsley. A Memoir. By John C. Heenan, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. viii + 242. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 85. 6d.) 


CONSIDERING the short time he has taken to produce it, Dr. Heenan has 
written a remarkable book, the fruit of a truly Roman piefas, moving in its 
affection, downright, direct, and distinguished in its vigorous prose. He 
has styled his book a “‘memoir’’, though this is true for only a part of the work; 
a better description is contained in the prefatory “word of explanation” 
which declares that the author’s purpose is “to present, while his living per- 
sonality is still vivid, a sketch of a great and holy man”. In the main, and in 
spite of inevitable shortcomings, he has been brilliantly successful. 

Much of the book deals with the public work of the late Cardinal, 
chiefly after his appointment to the see of Westminster; and here, with con- 
siderable quotation of public documents and utterances, the book is much 
less a memoir, or even a portrait, and has tended to become an episodal out- 
line, sometimes fairly complete, of public history, describing not only 
Archbishop Hinsley’s episcopate but also English Catholic reaction to world 
affairs and to the war situation as voiced by the man who was recognized 
by all as the great spiritual leader of this country in her hour of peril. There 
is much that is lacking in this part of the book, and there is a notable absence 
of that background of persons and of personal contacts which meant so 
much to the Cardinal. Dr.-Heenan reminds us that the subject of his 
memoir was a prolific letter-writer, with a host of correspondents whose 
advice he sought on all manner of questions. To these correspondents he 
was full of friendship and enthusiasm, and was not at all the lonely figure 
who seems at times to stand out from these pages. The impression of lone- 
liness is, perhaps, accentuated by the fact that the memoir follows tio 
chronological order, but devotes different chapters to different aspects of the 
Cardinal’s activity: his work in Africa, for youth, for the Forces, his approach 
to non-Catholics, the foundation of ‘““The Sword of the Spirit”, and so on. 
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The treatment is very uneven, and many will feel that what later ages may 
consider the Cardinal’s greatest claim to Catholic gratitude and fame, his 
work in Africa, has received a comparatively scanty measure of attention. 

Dr. Heenan notes, in an interesting chapter, the fluctuations of the Cardi- 
nal’s relations with the B.B.C., and does not hide his opinion that in the first 
years of the war much of the Cardinal’s fervent and whole-heartedly Catholic 
condemnation of totalitarianism was judiciously, if not cynically, used for 
the purpose of official propaganda. The Cardinal himself had no illusions; 
but he was willing to take every opportunity to preach the word, in season 
and out of season. ‘‘Of his own high motives he was sure. With the motives 
of those who invited him he was not concerned.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Heenan pays a sincere and just tribute to the Religious Division of the 
B.B.C. for their perception of the truly spiritual appeal which the Cardinal 
made, and of the undoubted spiritual help which he gave to the Forces and 
to the people of this country. There are long quotations throughout the 
book from the Cardinal’s great broadcasts and addresses. 

The centre of this memoir, however, and the core of the whole book is 
the delineation of the character and methods of Mgr. Hinsley as Rector of 
the Venerable English College from 1917 to 1930. It was here, quite 
obviously, that the author became most intimately acquainted with the man, 
the priest and the prelate, who was later to be the subject of his book. It 
was here, we must judge, that he came not only to know the “Boss” and his. 
ways, not only to measure the Rector’s mood by the angle of the jaw, but to 
find the key to the greatness of the character of Arthur Hinsley. That key, 
he holds, was the completely frank and un-selfconscious humility of a man 
who was, before all else, a priest, who carried with his love of the priesthood 
an unaffected holiness, unusual sometimes in its expression, but accompanied 
with a simplicity of view and a singleness of purpose which true holiness 
begets. He might be impulsive, impatient of details of administration, 
enthusiastic, forthright, uncompromising, but the great redeeming trait was 
his willingness to admit his mistakes and failings, to forget the past and to 
be ready to start again. This, Dr. Heenan maintains, is one of the reasons 
why, with all his impulsiveness, he made so few mistakes—‘‘when he sought 
advice, usually he took it”. It was advice he sought, not approval, and he 
was ready, with simplicity, to follow adverse criticism as well as approbation. 
It is because of this that the failings and weaknesses of the man, which 
Dr. Heenan makes no attempt to hide, do nothing to lessen his moral 
stature or detract from the greatness that was in him. 

There were some—possibly many—even among his own clergy, who did 
not hold all the Cardinal’s views. Some may have thought that excess of 
patriotism outran discretion, others that his advances to non-Catholics were 
both untimely and misleading. No public figure can escape criticism; but 
such criticism of the Cardinal as there was came to birth after his appoint- 
ment, and not because of it. Dr. Heenan seems to suggest that he came to 
Westminster more completely a stranger to his clergy than he really was, 
and that he remained so longer than need have been the case, because he was 
considered as already an old man who could not last long, and as something 
of a temporary stopgap. It is true, of course, as Dr. Heenan points out, that 

Cardinal Bourne’s devotion to the Sulpician tradition may have made him 
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disagree with some of the methods in practice at the English College. But 
a difference of outlook of very long standing went back to the days long 
before the Hinsley regime at the English College, and was concerned with 
far more than methods. Bourne’s position was fully explained by himself 
in the articles which he wrote in the Tab/et in March 1893, while he was 
Rector of the Southwark seminary at Wonersh, and which he later pub- 
lished as a pamphlet entitled Diocesan Seminaries and the Education of Ecclesias- 
tical Students. The question of the different conceptions of the function 
which the Roman College should fulfil is not one to be opened here, but 
those who have followed Bourne’s arguments and the case he made out may 
well feel that in this respect Dr. Heenan has done him less than justice. 
To the present reviewer, also, it seems a considerable exaggeration to suggest 
that it was in any way a common opinion either at St. Edmund’s or in the 
archdiocese that “‘the Hinsley regime produced an unruly type of priest”, 
or that differences of view on matters of ecclesiastical training had any 
cooling influence on the welcome accorded to the new Archbishop. The 
general opinion, so far as such things are measurable, was one of very 
friendly welcome to a very lovable pastor, mingled later with real regret that 
the Cardinal’s poor health and constant illness made it impossible for his 
clergy to have more frequent contacts with him. 

Gratitude rather than criticism must, however, be the note on which 
any notice of Dr. Heenan’s book should close. A definitive biography of 
Arthur Hinsley may be long in coming. There must be hundreds of private, 
or semi-private, letters which will enrich and complete it. But the main 
lines of his character have been surely and forcefully drawn. He was a man 
of complete uprightness, of steadfast character based on the rock of true 
humility, a great spiritual force in the dark days, and, above all, a great priest. 


Difficulties in Mental Prayer. By Fr. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. Pp. xiv + | 
124. (Gill & Son. 55.) 


Ir there is anyone who feels that enough has been written for the present 
on the theory of contemplation, this is a book which will please him. 
It is practical. Fr. Boylan does not attempt to make an analysis and syn- 
thesis of the spiritual life or of the degrees of prayer. He recognizes, as he 
must, that there is a science of asceticism and mysticism; and he has some- 
thing to say on the essential features of the science, on the three grades of 
mental prayer, on the organism of grace, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
the Christian’s identification with Christ, supernatural adoption, the 
necessity of renunciation, and so on. But his real aim is to discuss the 
nature and development of prayer in the individual who has to practise 
it. ‘‘It will be found,”’ he writes in his Preface, “‘that the division of prayer 
into well-marked and clear-cut stages has been, to a considerable extent, 
avoided. Definitions, too, when given at all, are often loose and some- 
times vague. This, however, is quite deliberate. There is no use in trying 
to be more definite or more clearly classified in our notions than is the 
reality of prayer itself. Now prayer, especially from the individual’s point 
of view, can often be very indefinite and quite unclassifiable. Further, 
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even if there does exist a well-marked ladder of prayer for each individual, 
it is by no means necessary, at least as a general rule, to know on which 
rung one is standing. The important thing is to avoid standing still, and 
to keep on climbing.” 

To help and encourage souls to keep on climbing is the one object which 
Fr. Boylan has in view. Even the most earnest are tempted to grow weary 
and to give up trying to rise higher as they encounter one difficulty after 
another in their way. Fr. Boylan has an expert’s knowledge of these 
problems of the ascent, and he knows how to get over them or round 
them. You are aware of the skill and sureness of his guidance on page 
after page of his book. He does not consider all the difficulties. They 
are in fact endless. But he indicates the solution of the major ones, and 
leaves the reader to solve for himself any others of lesser importance which 
he may have. 

Fr. Boylan’s thesis is that the spiritual life is a life of friendship with 
God; hence the perfection of the spiritual life is a perfect friendship with 
God. It is an obvious truth, as obvious as the Little Flower’s Little Way, 
of which, indeed, it is but a variant. Still, not all by any means grasp its 
significance; nor do all centre their lives on it, in spite of the fact that 
it is the essential purpose of the invisible mission of the Holy Spirit. ‘“The 
spiritual life,” writes Fr. Boylan, ‘‘is a love affair with Jesus.” If we can 
see and accept the implications of that “‘love affair’, we are able to under- 
stand the reason of many of our difficulties in prayer, and we are able to 
understand the kind of development which prayer will normally take, from 
multiplicity of reasonings and affections to one grand simple concept of 
faith and love. 

Fr. Boylan writes principally for religious. It is the state which he 
understands by direct experience. But what he says can be applied with- 
out difficulty to the lives of the pastoral clergy; and he includes a chapter 
directly dealing with them. It is an excellent chapter, as good as any in 
the book. ‘“The priest on the mission,’’ he writes, ‘‘has not the detailed 
knowledge of God’s plan in his regard, which the religious has in the 
regulations of his life; but the priest has God’s Holy Spirit, and he must 
live by Him. Attention and fidelity to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
and to the obedience of charity may replace for him the obedience of the 
religious state. In fact one may say that devotion to the Holy Ghost 
should be one of the main features of the priest’s spiritual life.’ Along 
with his devotion Fr. Boylan suggests partnership with Jesus. As the 
priest’s difficulties in prayer he lists the following: a belief that it is impos- 
sible to attain success in mental prayer; a want of proper spiritual reading 
which will feed the life of prayer; the want of a grim determination to 
go on trying; the notion that mental prayer is synonymous with methodical 
meditation, and that there is no intermediary kind of prayer between such 
meditation and infused contemplation; and belief in too rigid a division of 
progress in prayer into three or more well-marked stages. It will be ad- 
mitted that Fr. Boylan, although he is not a priest on the mission, has 
put his finger on the main spiritual problems of the pastoral clergy. Per- 
haps this will be some indication of the value of his book. He is no less 
good at suggesting remedies than at diagnozing the ills to be cured. One 
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likes especially his insistence on grim determination. It must be grim, 
in the thousand and one troubles and distractions of the busy priest’s 
life. But if prayer is kept up, in spite of its weariness and apparent useless- 
ness, it will bear fruit and the priest’s work for God will prosper. It needs 
faith, of course, to believe in the value of apparently useless prayer; and 
the temptation to substitute activity for it is readily present. 

Fr. Boylan’s is indeed a very wise and helpful book. It should find a 
place in every priest’s library, for his own good and the good of souls 
who are in his care. 


Rs Ge 


Spiritual Readings from Mother St. Paul. Pp. xii + 308. (Longmans. 155.) 


Morner Sr. Paut’s “‘Christi’? books of meditations, or rather contempla- 
tions (in the Ignatian sense), on the liturgical seasons and the life of Christ 
have won a continued popularity. Unfortunately the remaining stock of 
them was destroyed by enemy action in December 1940; and it is unlikely 
that they will be reprinted, in whole or even in part, during the war. The 
present volume is in its way a very good substitute for the complete set. 
It is a selection of contemplations for Sundays and a few feast days, taken 
from the dozen or so books of the original series. Mother St. Paul herself 
drew up a scheme for such a selection and published it in Volume V of 
Vita Christi. With a few exceptions, that scheme has been followed here. 

““We would see Jesus.’’ That is the object which Mother St. Paul 
always suggested to the prayerful reader of her contemplations. What she 


has written has certainly been a wonderful help towards attaining that 
beautiful purpose. She brings Him clearly before the eye of the soul in 
His life and teaching, and applies His example and His lessons strongly, yet 
calmly, to the needs of souls of today. This volume of selected meditations 
will continue her fine apostolate. It will be also, in a sense, her memorial. 
She died in 1940 in Belgium, just before the German break-through. 

Ja See 


The Catholic Doctor. By Fr. A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. Pp. 168. (Burns 
Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Tuts is the third edition of a book which appeared first in 1937 and has 
becom: justly established as an authoritative explanation of the many 
problzms conaected with medical ethics. Enjoying an extensive know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of medicine, as well as the fullest informa- 
tion on the guidince of the Holy See, the learned author of this study gives 
us the benefit of his erudition and practical wisdom, and it will be warmly 
welcomed by the clergy and by the Catholic medical profession. 

Our comments must be restricted to one or two points which have 
come to the fore since the last edition of 1939. Dr. Bonnar records the 
decree of the Holy Office, 24 February, 1940, condemning direct steriliza- 
tion, the text of which may be seen in this Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 556. 
Since eugenic sterilization is already clearly condemned in Casti Connubii, 
the recent direction must refer to some other forms of direct sterilization, 
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which are either therapeutic, in the correct and valid use of the word, or 
punitive. De. Bonnar interprets the decree as referring to punitive steri- 
lization, for it seems clear, from our general principles on mutilation, that 
it cannot be a condemnation of a therapeutic operation. Hence, in another 
part of his book, the author permits the ligature of both vasa deferentia for 
the treatment of enlarged prostate in the male of advanced age. A com- 
petent writer in the current Theological Studies does not limit the lawfulness 
of this ligature-to those who are too old to stand the shock of the major 
operation. It would certainly have been more helpful if the 1940 decree of 
the Holy Office had been a little more informative on this subject. 

Ona the vexed question of sex instruction given publicly in schools, one 
can discern amongst some very well-informed Catholic writers a desire to 
tolerate the practice, provided the subject is handled discreetly and in the 
proper framework of Catholic moral principles. Fr. Bonnar, on the other 
hand, is of the opinion that this kind of instruction must always be given 
individually, preferably by the parent, and never in classes or groups; we 
believe he correctly interprets the instructions of the Holy See. 

Fr. Bonnar’s book can be strongly and unreservedly recommended 
to the medical profession, to the clergy and to students of moral theology 
in the seminaries: apart from the full treatment of medical ethics in Fr. 
Davis’s Moral Thzology, this book is the only one easily obtainable in 
English on the subject; it is accurate theologically and, as far as we can 
judge, correct in its medical and surgical information. EK. J. M. 


A Bedside Book of English Saints. Pp. 135. 
A Bedside Book of Irish Saints. Pp. xii + 183. 
By the Rev. Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates. 6s. each volume.) 


THESE titles are somewhat misleading because the books they introduce 
are by no means of the quiet, restful, meditative kind, but rather of the 
exciting sort which tends to ward off sleep rather than to court it. How- 
ever, people are different; and perhaps some readers will be given themes 
for dreams as well as food for thought. Father Roche certainly conjures 
up vivid pictures for the imagination, but he also fixes the mind upon facts 
that have largely escaped the notice of any but the studious. He brings 
to his task a freshness of treatment which enlivens every page. 

Although few of the English Saints here presented are unfamiliar by 
name, many of their works and much of their true greatness might easily 
pass unnoticed but for books of this kind. Some of these holy men and 
women—Venerable Bede, St. Wilfrid, St. Etheldreda, for instance—stand 
out with undisputed pre-eminence in a numerous and most saintly com- 
pany, wherein we find no stigmatists and no very notable contemplatives. 
Fearless leaders abound, as do champions of great causes, witnessing to 
the nobility of character and the dauntless heroism of which the English 
tace is capable. Our land has produced its full measure of Saints, but 
they are practical people all, apostles in a workaday country. 

Ireland’s Saints are different. They, too, are effective labourers in 
the Vineyard, but they display a faculty for the mystical and the miraculous 
tarely seen outside their own nation. Each of them has a story of unex- 
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pected charm made wholly delightful by a series of semi-supernat ‘ 

events. These Saints were very close to nature, but they were also ve: 
close to God, seeming with ease to bridge the distance between earth an 
heaven. The author himself stands somewhat in awe of them, givin; 
them rather more respectful treatment than he accords to their brethre 
“‘over the water”’. 

Not that Father Roche writes of the last-named with irreverence, but h 
does lapse into a too familiar—even flippant—tone; and flippancy is foreig 
to the spirit of the Saints. Readers of this journal are almost exclusivel 
clerical, and they will know how to read a work by one of themselve 
Catholics in general also will take no harm from the author’s modus scribendi 
but it is not unlikely that other readers will be disedified by some of hi 
statements. It is a pity that Father Roche did not maintain a more seriou 
tone throughout these twin volumes. 


L.’ Te 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE REVIEW 


Canon Mahoney writes: 

A missionary bishop has failed to receive the numbers for ti. 
whole of 1942; he would also like to obtain, for the completion of his sef 
the numbers from 1931 to 1933 inclusive. All these are unfortunately ou 
of print. If any priest is willing to part with any or all of these number 
I will gladly pay for them at the published price and forward them to Hi 


Lordship. They may be posted to me at North Lodge, Poles, Ware 
Herts. 
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